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2 Ashburton County Council Centenary 


FOREWORD 


With the completion of 
100 years of local govern- 
ment in the County, I wel- 
come the opportunity of 
expressing my pleasure at 
the publication of this cen- 
tennial booklet. All too 
often events of local body 
government are allowed to 
pass unrecorded and in later 
years a complete history be- 
comes impossible. 


The development and 
growth of County affairs 
over the century is recorded 
here without too much de- 
tail; reference is made to 
some of the trials, tribula- 
tions and achievements of 
the past, problems and frus- 
trations of the present and 
hopes and aspirations of the 
future. In some respects the history of the Ashburton County 
is similar to that of other districts, but with a preponderance of 
flat land and the ready availability of suitable roading materials 
some of the problems of other districts faced were not encoun- 
tered here. Nonetheless, the bridging of rivers, at times treacher- 
ous with melting snow, and the formation of 1700 miles of roads, 
was a grand achievement. The opening up of larger farms for 
soldier settlement after two World Wars, the advent of irrigation 
over a large area, and the use of lime and certified seeds. changed 
the face of, and at least trebled the production of the County. 


We are indeed indebted to Mr William Vance and to 


Mr Pat Fitzgerald for their efforts in recording much of the 
Council’s history. 


S. J. LETHAM, 


County Chairman. 
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AN OLD CENTURY 
ENDS, A NEW 
CENTURY BEGINS 


For local authorities, the threshold of a new century is 
a time for pause, to take stock of the past and to look to the 
future. This evaluation has been preoccupying the attention of 
the Ashburton County Council in this, its centenary year. The 
Council’s meeting chambers are a vivid reminder of the links 
with the past. Council meetings are held, as it were, in the silent 
presence of the men who have guided the destinies of the Council 
over the years. Large portraits of former County Chairmen 
line two walls of the first floor council chambers of the Baring 
Square offices. 

The portraits give an impression of strong independent- 
minded men, the kind likely to bring practical commonsense to 
the problems of the day. ‘These are the same qualities that are 
responsible for Council policies at the close of the first century, 
when problems of a different kind involving changes in local 
government are faced by the Council. 

This ability by the Council to face facts is illustrated in 
the 1894 annual report of the Chairman, Mr Hugo Friedlander. 
Disarmingly, he admitted that the Council may have made mis- 
takes and might have wasted some of the ratepayers’ money. 

“ .. . but it must not be forgotten that the Councillors 
were new to some of the valuable works they have initiated, that 
they had many difficulties and obstructions to contend with, and 
that they gave their services to ratepayers gratuitously. ‘Taking 
then, everything into consideration, and further remembering that 
the Council has dealt with over £221,000 of the County funds, 
the work done by the old Councillors during the first dozen years 
after the entire Counties Act was brought into operation, stands 
forth in bold relief as testimony of those Councillors’ great energy, 
perseverance, intelligence, foresight and earnestness of purpose.” 
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The Council is the direct descendant of the original local 
government in Mid-Canterbury, the Ashburton Road Board, 
which was established in 1864, twelve years before the County 
was constituted. Road Boards were formed under the supervision 
of the Canterbury Provincial Government, and the Ashburton 
Board, which was later to divide into as many as nine boards, 
was responsible for the area between the Rakaia, Havelock and 
Rangitata Rivers and the sea. These were almost the same boun- 
daries as those of the County Council when it was formed late 
in 1876. 

In contrast with the large expenditures of today, the Coun- 
ty’s budget being more than $4,000,000 in the current year, the 
Ashburton Road Board was allocated £1900 by the provincial 
government in its first year, and only part of this was spent. 
By 1876 when the County Council came into existence, its four 
ridings, South Rakaia, Lower Ashburton, Upper Ashburton and 
Mount Somers, took the same boundaries as the road boards. 

A leap of imagination is needed to contrast the fledgling 
council of 100 years ago with that of today. A century ago 
settlement of the district was in its infancy and was little removed 
from the conditions endured by the first white settlers where 
travel across the barren plains was tedious and even hazardous, 
with strips of white calico tied to manuka bushes marking the 
route south from Ashburton through Winslow. In the early 
1860’s there was only the house of William Turton on the north 
branch of the Ashburton River, where he acted as ferryman and 
later as lodging house keeper, between the Rakaia and Ashbur- 
ton Rivers on the direct route south. Between the Ashburton 
River and the Rangitata River only one other house had been 
built. River fording was dangerous and ferrymen such as Turton 
saved many lives. 

Even a decade later when a settlement had grown up 
in Ashburton, the arrival of the stage coach en route between 
Christchurch and Timaru was the big event of the week for 
residents. The coming of the railway to Ashburton in 1874 
opened the way to more rapid settement of the town and district. 
A decade earlier, in 1864, the Ashburton Township and country 
areas showed few signs of development. There was little cultiva- 
tion done on the dozen or so sheep runs in the district and only 
essential buildings were constructed because of a shortage of 
labour and of timber which had to be brought in bullock wagons 
from Alford Forest, acress 30 miles or more of open land and 
unbridged rivers. 

This was the era when Anthony Thompson and his single 
furrow plough perpetuated his name. Thompson made a single 
furrow from Rakaia to the Ashburton Forks district, the route 
thereafter becoming known as Thompson’s Track. This has 
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become an important artery in the transport system of the County, 
even more so in recent times when the road -was. sealed and a 
new bridge built on Thompson’s Track over the North Ashburton 
River. 

The decision to abolish provincial government, replacing it 
with counties in 1876 brought changes that have led to today’s 
system of local government. ‘The first County Council election 
was held on December 23, 1876, with two councillors being 
elected for each of the four council ridings. C. N. Mackie and 
J. C. Wason were elected South Rakaia Riding members, T. B. 
Bullock and A. Saunders became Lower Ashburton Riding coun- 
cillors, E. G. Wright and C. Reed were elected to represent 
the Upper Ashburton Riding, and W. C. Walker and F. Polhill 
to the Mount Somers Riding. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL 
WALKER 


the County Chairman for 
the first 16 years. He was 
a Member of Parliament 
from 1884 to 1903 and 
served as Minister of 


Education. 


William Campbell Walker was elected chairman, a position 
he was to occupy for 16 years, the longest chairmanship in the 
history of the Council. Walker was a runholder, having leases 
with his brother of the Valetta and Mount Possession runs, who 
represented Ashburton on the Canterbury Provincial Council from 
1866 to 1877, and again from 1874 to 1876. He served as a 
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member of Parliament from 1884. to 1903. His interests were 
wide and included holding the office of president in agricultural 
and pastoral associations, the Ashburton County Racing Club, 
the Acclimatisation Society, the Ashburton High School Board 
and the Mt. Somers and Anama Road Boards. 

Walker was not a successful farmer, and, surprisingly, in 
view of his public life, he was not regarded as an able adminis- 
trator or fluent speaker. In his history of Ashburton, Dr W. 
H. Scotter suggests that Walker was elected to the Council for 
his other qualities, including his being the last Ashburton repre- 
sentative on the provincial council. 

** He was the son of a man of title, if a Scot, was educated 
at Oxford and his manners were perfect. The length of his tenure 
owed something to the practice, which had grown up in the road 
boards, of allowing a man to remain chairman until he resigned.” 

The period of long service by County Chairmen ended early 
this century when the fourth chairman. C. J. Harper, who was 
chairman for 14 years, ended his term in 1908. Harper served 
another four years from 1913 to 1917. Since then the only chair- 
man to serve more than four years was Cr. K, M. Baxter, whose 
term of six years ended in 1973. 

The establishment of the County Council in 1876 opened 
a new era, as Dr Scotter notes. The Council had a positive 
approach to its tasks, rather than merely acting as an agency 
for allocating funds to road boards. Within a year of its formation, 
the Council adopted policies that led to the building of bridges 
throughout the district, organising water supplies and fostering 
development of railway branch lines. When the first County water 
race intake was officially opened in 1881, few among the guests 
could have envisaged the tremendous developments that would 
take place in the succeeding 100 years, or the rise in demand 
for water both for stock and irrigation uses, that would lead 
to a threatened shortage. ‘Today, the Council is in the early 
planning stages of multi-million dollar piped water supply schemes 
to replace the 3000 miles of stock water races maintained in the 
County. 

The water race system made possible the development 
of mixed farming, althcugh extension of the reticulation system 
was not without opposition in some areas. 

Conflicts over development of the water race system 
and the water rates which financed it, briefly threatened the very 
existence of the Council. The Mount Hutt Road Board Chairman, 
Julian Jackson, in 1884 suggested at the May meeting that there 
might be a more economical system of local government than 
the County Council. It was suggested that the Council should 
be abolished or split into separate councils. Jackson’s initiative 
led to the holding of a series of meetings in various areas at 
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which support for his proposals was sought. It led also to a study 
of possible economies in council operations. Finally there was 
a meeting between Road Boards chairmen and the Council. 

Hugo Friedlander, a Council member since 1881 and the 
Chairman in 1894, led the fight against Jackson’s proposals. His 
motion opposing subdivision of the County as being prejudicial 
to the interests of ratepayers by other than dividing it into two 
councils with the Ashburton River the common boundary, won 
support. This policy was of value, when in the following year, 
the Mount Hutt Board attempted to break away and form a sepa- 
rate council. There were a number of similar moves later, but 
they also failed. 

The building of bridges also helped the development of 
agriculture. Early in 1879, the first bridge work of the new 
Council was completed, this being extensions costing £9649 to 
the Upper Rangitata River bridge. In the following year four 
bridges were built, one on Surveyors Road over the Hinds River, 
at a cost of £507. When this bridge was replaced in 1953, the 
cost was £11,034. Another was Digbys Bridge over the North 
Ashburton River, west of the Ashburton borough. It cost £1357 
and when replaced in 1965, the cost was £45,644. Pudding Hill 
bridge and Mount Somers bridge were also built in 1880, costing 
£5626 for Pudding Hill (£68,812 when replaced in 1965) and 
£6005 for the Mount Somers bridge (£73,881 replacement cost 
in 1969), 


DUNCAN CAMERON, 


of Springfield Estate, the first 
man to bring farm water supply 
to the County. In the early 
1870's he had 40 miles of races 
on Springfield. This success 
encouraged the County Council 
to undertake a water supply 
reticulation scheme and rate 
farms to develop it. Cameron 
was described by John Grigg 
as one of the three best farmers 
in the County, the others being 
Grigg himself and Edward 
Herring, who transformed AlI- 
ford Station. 


By 1878, the year that Ashburton became a borough, the 
land boom was ending, giving way to a depression that was to 
last until the early 1900’s. During this period the pattern of 
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farming was changing, with the Government buying large stations 
and subdividing them into small farms. ‘This was the time of 
huge wheat acreages that were to earn for Ashburton County 
the title: the granary of New Zealand. Duncan Cameron’s Spring- 
field estate had 5500 acres in crops, including 4000 in wheat in 
1894, and Longbeach, with 7000 acres in crops, 35 reapers and 
300 farm workers, rivalled Springfield in wheat acreages, but 
outproduced it because of the better soil. In 1892, 97,000 acres 
were harvested in. the County. 

The worst affected by the slump were the runholders and 
in the 1880’s more than half of the remaining twelve sheep runs 
changed hands because of the losses suffered. Farming skills 
were rare among the gentlemen runholders, with Alfred Edward 
Peache, of Mount Somers, probably the only one with training 
and experience. He had studied farming at Cirencester College 
and had managed English and Scottish farms. As well as pos- 
sessing mechanical and practical skills, he is thought to be the 
first man to run half-bred sheep on the high country. 


JOHN GRIGG, 


of Longbeach, who grew thous- 
ands of acres of crop annually 
and ran more than 40,000 sheep 
in what was described as “ the 
best farm in the world.” His 
imports also improved the qual- 
ity of livestock. He was a 
founder of the Canterbury 
Frozen Meat Co. Litd., which 
changed the pattern of farming. 


Grigg is the only man in Mid- 

Canterbury to have a statue— 

in Baring Square — erected to 
his memory. 


John Grigg, of Longbeach, a member of the County Coun- 
cil, being first elected in 1878, was a leading farmer and a founder 
of the Ashburton Agricultural and Pastoral Association. He 
wanted the association to be a farmers’ club, meeting often to 
encourage good farming practices. In 1880, he spoke to the 
association, choosing as his theme: Can farming be made to pay 
in Canterbury at the present prices? Almost 100 years later, 
the subject is still being debated. 

But changes were in store for farming, and Grigg was 
to play a leading part in them. ‘The introduction of the frozen 
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meat trade late last century, opened new markets and changed 
the character of New Zealand farming. Sheep breeds to produce 
meat as well as wool, which had formerly been the main pro- 
duction, were developed, and cropping became of less importance. 
Grigg was a founder of the Canterbury Frozen Meat Company 
in 1882. The following year lambs from Longbeach formed 
half the frozen meat cargo in the first shipment from Lyttelton 
to the United Kingdom. By 1892, Grigg had boosted his sheep 
numbers threefold to 41,000. With the opening, on March 16, 
1899, of the C.F.M. Fairfield works, farming in the Ashburton 
County was set firmly on a course it has followed all this century. 
Only at times of depressed meat prices does cropping in Ash- 
burton County reach even close to the acreages sown in the 
{880’s, although the County is still the area of greatest wheat | 
growing in New Zealand. 

The pioneering days are worth examining in greater 
detail because only 120 years ago what is now the Ashburton 
County was a virtual desert, a conclusion reached by Edward 
Shortland, who made the first overland journey from Waikouaiti 
to Akaroa. 

Travelling on foot with Maori guides, early in 1844, he 
says that after camping for the night in the bed of the river 
Hakatere (Ashburton), ““ We went on a short distance to Wakanui 
or Hakanui (meaning the great halting place), and remained there 
by the advice of our guides, til the afternoon. Between this place 
and the river Orakaia, a distance of about twenty-five miles, there 
is no fresh water to be obtained, except in the winter months. 
It thus became necessary to carry water with us; and, since by 
avoiding the heat of the day we should require a smaller quantity, 
we rested until the sun began to decline, taking advantage of 
the shelter of a good hut built there for the convenience of 
travellers. We then filled our tea kettle, saucepan and several 
glass bottles which we discovered on the premises, and recom- 
menced our journey. These bottles Tarawhata (the guide) said, 
had been left on purpose for this service; and had already travelled 
many times backwards and forwards across the space we were 
about to attempt. 

“We proceeded along the plain, our path leading us often 
a considerable way inland in order to head gullies and glens. 
One of these, about ten miles from Wakanui, we selected for our 
night’s quarters, and descended by it to the beach. Here we 
found plenty of driftwood, so that we were soon seated around 
a blazing fire and as Tarawhata had caught a fat young Titi 
(mutton bird), my natives had a relish. 

“During the day we had seen no trees in any direction 
on the plain, the only growth being tufts of grass (tussocks). 
stunted fern and tutu. The western mountains seemed to be 
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about the same distance from us as before, probably about 
thirty miles, and beyond their dusky outline rose the tops of a 
still more distant and lofty range, the region of perpetual snow. 

“We were on our legs by daylight, and arrived at Orakaia 
by mid-day. ‘This river divides into several branches, the deepest 
water being scarcely higher than the hips, but so swift that, in 
wading, we could feel the shingles on which we trod move down 
the stream with us. The natives use a pole to aid them in 
crossing these rivers. ‘Two or three persons hold the pole, which 
they call a ‘tuwhana’ firmly about breast high, the strongest at 
the end pointing up the stream. They then take advantage of 
the set of the current to get from one shingle bank to another, 
allowing it to carry them with it, while they strive to advance 
across it.” 

Shortland’s description of the Ashburton plains gives us 
an idea of what this country looked like in those times. He 
travelled along the coast, and this is the reascn he saw only 
“tufts of grass, stunted fern and tutu.” Further inland, the 
growth increased, with flax and cabbage trees plentiful. 

Bishop Selwyn, on his journey from Banks Peninsula down 
the South Island coast. reached Wakanui on January 9, 1844. 
In his journey from the Rakaia River, he records: “ We had a 
tract of twenty-four miles to pass without fresh water over a dry 
shingly plain. My Macintosh as usual did extra duty, being 
converted into a water skin. The want of water is so unusual 
in New Zealand that I think that this is only the second or third 
time I have been obliged to carry it.” 

The Maoris well knew of the dryness of this area. There 
was no permanent settlement between Taumutu, near Lake 
Ellesmere and Arowhenua, South Canterbury. They did not 
always stick to the coastal route as umus (ovens), greenstone 
and stone impicements have been found at Alford Forest. ‘There 
they found a good food supply, snaring birds and catching fish 
in the rivers. On the edge of Alford Forest grew a large black 
birch tree, under which Maori elders held their council meetings 
to decide on the preservation of bird life, the organisation of 
hunting parties, and the time for their departure for fresh hunting 
grounds. ‘This tree was tapu (sacred) and was still growing up 
to twenty years ago. 


COMING OF THE PIONEERS 


On December 16th, 1850, four ships sailed into Lyttelton 
Harbour. The arrival of the First Four Ships spelled doom to 
the migratory way of Maori life. The tussock wastes of Canter- 
bury lay before the settlers, and the more venturesome soon 
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realised that the road to success lay in taming the tussock. They 
spread out in all directions, by foot, horseback or by bullock 
wagon. First the plains, then the downlands, then the mountain 
country came under their control. By 1856 almost the whole 
of Canterbury was taken up in sheep runs. 

There was no track across the Ashburton plains so travellers 
were cautioned to take a compass with them as, if the mountains 
were Clouded and out of view, there was no point of direction to 
guide them. 

The first station to be taken up between the Rakaia and 
Rangitata rivers was Acton, which ran along the southern bank 
of the Rakaia. 

Ashburton lagged behind the rest of the province in that 
the whole of the Canterbury Plains had been taken up before 
Ashburton County was settled. However, the first two pastoral 
shows in Canterbury were held in the Ashburton district. The 
first was at Shepherd’s Bush Station, in 1859, the owner being 
hospitable Dr. Benjamin Moorhouse. 

The example set by Acton was quickly followed by other 
station owners. Within a year fifty-four runs had been applied 
for. Thus the Ashburton plains were quickly taken up. But 
there still remained the hill country—but not for long. The last 
of the high country stations—Winterslow and Stronechrubie— 
were established in 1863. 

There were no roads, but bullock wagons making their 
way through swamps, across tussocks and over rivers, soon made 
their own tracks. These bullockies knew the terrain of the 
countryside so well that many of their tracks later became formed 
roads. Crossing the Rakaia River remained their indomitable 
obstacle. A bullock driver has bequeathed to us this impression 
of crossing this river: “Screaming nor’west. ‘The sand blew 
in such clouds that we often could not see beyond twenty yards 
for minutes at a time. You do not know what it is to drive here; 
you have half a mile at a time of boulders from a quarter of a 
foot to two feet to go over; innumerable gullies with soft bottoms 
and the pole, of the bullock wagon in imminent danger of 
sticking into the opposite bank and you pitch down. This morning 
I went over just one stone too many. The bolts that hold the 
spring to the wagon-axle went, and in one moment everything 
went forward with a bang. It was only one of the regular 
smashes we get.” 

Bullock wagons travelled about 12 miles a day, and they 
could be held up for as long as three weeks waiting for the 
Rakaia River to go down. Alex Hewson tells how he took 
three weeks to get to Cracroft Station from Christchurch. Mr 
and Mrs McFarlane, to reach Alford Station, took eighteen days. 
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Accommodation was also a problem. Travellers were 
continually asking for a shake-down at Acton Station, and the 
demand for accommodation at Ashburton Station became so 
great that the manager, John Hayhurst, began to charge two 
shillings for a meal and four shillings and sixpence for the night. 

The accommodation problem was on the way towards 
solution when William Turton established his licensed accom- 
modation house on the ferry reserve on the north bank of the 
Ashburton River, in 1868. In the same year William Baines 
started a fortnightly mail service between Christchurch and 
Timaru. 

Ashburton land sales increased. By 1866 10,000 acres 
a year had been sold. But this was followed by a three-year 
slump which greatly reduced sales. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BEGINS 


Growth of population, especially in inland districts, meant 
an increased demand for roads and bridges. ‘The Canterbury 
Provincial Council soon discovered that centralised direction 
from Christchurch was ineffective, so in 1863, they set up district 
road boards to control minor public works within designated 
districts. 

And so the Ashburton Road District came into being. Its 
boundaries were almost identical with those of the present Ash- 
burton County Council. On February 2, 1864, at Turton’s Accom- 
modation House a meeting was held, and of the six persons 
present, all were station-owners except one. Those present were: 
William S. Peter, Anama; Charles P. Cox. Mount Somers; Alex- 
ander Lean, Mount Hutt; John McLean, Buccleuch; William 
C. Walker, Mount Possession; and Thomas Moorhouse, manager 
of Ashburton Station. 

At this meeting a momentous resolution, most likely unique 
in local body history, berated electors for their non-attendance. 
The resolution, carried unanimously, read: “That this meeting 
cannot separate without expressing the regret that the electors 
and ratepayers of the Ashburton district have been so careless 
of their own interest as to suffer the first meeting for the election 
of a Road Board to pass with so thin attendance.” ‘There was 
probably some justification for the annoyance when it is con- 
sidered that with the exception of Moorhouse, all of those present 
had ridden more than twenty miles to attend this meeting. The 
meeting elected as members of the Board, the following: Benjamin 
Moorhouse, Charles P. Cox, Robert Park, Edward Chapman, 
and Alexander Lean. 
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The first Road Board meeting was held in Anthony 
Thompson’s Accommodation House, Thompson’s Track, on March 
1, 1864. 


FIRST BOARD MEMBERS 


Edward Chapman, the Ashburton Road Board’s first Chair- 
man, took up Acton Station, the first run to be occupied between 
the Rakaia and Rangitata rivers, in July, 1853. This station 
of 80,000 acres, ran along the southern bank of the Rakaia River 
from about a mile above the railway to the beach, then for 
twelve miles along the coast, the boundary fence from there going 
up as far as Chertsey. Part of this boundary fence still stands 
along the Pendarves Road. 

Gum trees, a mile and a half below the railway near the 
south bank of the Rakaia River, mark the site of the original 
Acton homestead, the first house in Mid Canterbury, where travel- 
lers came for accommodation and meals. 

Chapman had set up guiding marks to this homestead, 
for when Alexander Lean travelled south to inspect a run he had 
just bought, he said: “From Selwyn to Rakaia we had the poles 
of Edward Chapman to guide us across the featureless plain.” 

Edward Sewell, chief official for the Canterbury Association, 
gave the opinion of Chapman and his home. He said: “ The 
Chapmans have a vastly superior house to that which I have 
described as the ordinary station house. Indeed, with some 
additions it would be comfortable enough. It was a comfort 
to get into a decently furnished room and to sleep on a feather 
bed between sheets. The Chapman’s house is about half a mile 
from the river bank with nothing to mark it but a perfect grove 
of those Ti-palms. Two or three days in idleness at the Chap- 
man’s — not that station life to the residents is idle, tout au 
contraire. The Chapmans have no servants. Servants do not 
like to cross the Rakaia, so they have to do all the work them- 
selves. I do not like to see ladies cooking and scrubbing, but 
they get used to it and do not complain.” 

Callers to Acton increased to such an extent that the 
homestead was finding difficulty in coping with the demand, but 
this was largely alleviated when a licensed accommodation house 
was opened on the northern bank of the Rakaia River, a mile 
below the present traffic bridge. The proprietor was William 
Dunford, former head shepherd of Acton. 

Acton Station was named by Chapman after his home 
town, now part of greater London. 

In Canterbury, settlers could buy parts of leasehold runs 
by giving a month’s notice to the runholder. If the runholder 
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At 6 a.m. on the Springfield Estate, with 112 er horses 
harnessed for the day's work; a common sighi last century. 


did not exercise his pre-emptive right and freehold this portion, 
it became the property of the newcomer. Acton Station suffered 
severely in this way. In 1864 the Honourable Mathew Holmes, 
acting for Hankey & Co., afterwards called the Canterbury 
and Otago Land Association, which later merged with the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Company, bought Acton Station. 
By 1878 the company had bought sufficient freehold to carry 
30,000 sheep. By 1866 it owned 8000 acres freehold and 64,000 
acres leasehold. It also owned the Levels and Pareora stations 
in South Canterbury. 

Holmes moved the Acton homestead further northward 
to its present site, because he said his men were too near the pub. 

Colonel Alexander Lean, born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
in 1824, came to Canterbury where he bought Double Hill and 
Mount Hutt stations. But financial stringency forced Lean out. 

After selling these stations to Murray Aynsley, he lived 
in Christchurch, where he carried on his profession as architect. 
One of the notable buildings he designed was the Christchurch 
Supreme Court. He was also Steward of Government Reserves, 
Public Trustee, Sheriff, Commander of the Canterbury Volunteers 
and founder and first honorary conductor of the Christchurch 
Orchestral Society. He was a friend of, and corresponded with 
Samuel Butler. He died in Christchurch in 1893. 

Dx. Benjamin Mocrhouse was noted for his friendly manner 
and genial hospitality. Always at Shepherds Bush Station, on the 
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banks of the Rangitata River, this doctor had three horses standing 
ready to take him to places where sickness called. And he never 
charged a fee. 

Of Moorhouse, L. G. D. Acland wrote: “ He was six feet 
four high, and broad in proportion, wore a beard, and had a 
great hearty laugh; in fact he was like the pictures of Sir John 
Falstaff. He was big all over, and had immense hands, but 
could tie flies beautifully with them and was a very deft surgeon. 
He was untidy in his dress and very unpunctual, but as no one 
could be in his company without feeling all the better and happier 
for it, he was extremely popular with all kinds of people.” 


Charles P. Cox was the great grandson of the Duke of 
Buckingham. His father, who fought at Waterloo, was present 
in the room when his grandfather sold Buckingham Palace to 
King George III. In partnership with James Fitzgerald, Superin- 
tendent of Canterbury, in 1857. he owned Longbeach and Selwyn 
stations, and in 1862 bought Mount Somers from his. brother-in- 
law, Charles G. Tripp. 

In 1861 Mr and Mrs Cox went on a trip to England, leaving 
the management to Fitzgerald. On their return to New Zealand 
after a year’s absence, Cox said: “ We found that Mr Fitzgerald, 
tired of his experiment of breaking up the land and left the station 
and started the Christchurch Press newspaper. ‘This involved 
further embarrassment as he had left the Springs Station affairs 
in such an extraordinary mess that I did not know which way 
to turn to set them right. 

“The Springs property was sold very badly under some 
misunderstanding as to receive for land which I had been offered 
£10 an acre unimproved, now sold for £3/10/- an acre after 
improvements of more than that amount had been expended 
on it. Within a few months part of that land was resold to Lincoln 
College for £60/-/- an acre.” 

About this time they also sold Longbeach to John Grigg. 

Cox now put all his effort into Mount Somers Station, but 
a further setback came when his partner, after a year of uphill 
work on this station, sold out his share leaving Cox with greatly 
reduced capital. Then came the big snowstorm of 1867, when- 
Cox lost some thousands of sheep. 

His difficulties were increased when people began buying 
parts of his run, which meant that Cox would have to freehold 
a large part of his station. But this needed capital, capital he 
did not have. 

Realising the straitened circumstances that Cox was in, 
J. R. Chudleigh, his cadet, pointed out to him that stockmen from 
Canterbury stations were making big money by driving cattle to 
the West Coast. Here was his chance. Cox saw that it could 
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be a profitable venture. Chudleigh therefore set out for Hokitika 
with two assistants driving a herd of fifty cattle. 

The story of that journey reads like a wild-west drama— 
unending rain, flooded rivers, loss of horses and cattle, starvation 
rations, and the poor prices received for half-starved beasts. meant 
financial disaster to Cox. 

But he was not yet beaten. Chudleigh says: “‘ Cox arrived 
at Mount Somers full to the brim of something. An immediate 
expedition to Fiji and the Friendly Islands. Cox had been talking 
to the Captain of a ship in Lyttelton. The Captain, who was 
about to sail to Fiji, would take six horses, two cows, iron tanks 
and various other things free of cost, provided the Captain received 
half of the profits of the sale. He had already received orders 
from. the King of the Friendly Islands for two horses and tanks 
to take coconut oil, also orders from Fiji where he was sure 
to sell everything. , 

“Cox consulted his relations and they thought it a good 
proposition. Blakiston offered to come down with £100 for a 
share to start a company and £25/-/- for present expenses. Tripp 
also. 

“Cox and I went to Lyttelton early in the morning to 
meet Captain Hayes by appointment. We found him, and after 
some talking, settled everything connected with the whole affair. 
Hayes agreed to everything we proposed and we all signed an 
agreement, had dinner and were just starting for Christchurch 
when Hayes, in an easy way, just hinted that he might be knifed 
before starting for a matter of 60 or 70 pounds. He supposed 
we would advance that amount. He would make it good to us 
in every way. 

“We answered, ‘we will consider it,’ and went home rather 
uneasy, though we did not say much about it. We walked over 
the Port Hills and into Christchurch by train. 

“Next day we got all the necessary things so that we could 
put our hands on them at a moment’s notice, and also a volume 
of facts connected with Captain Hayes. 

“He appears to be a scamp of the first water, little short 
of a pirate. He has had former ships seized for debt; he has been 
suspected of piracy; of being in the blackbird trade from Africa 
to America, and of swindling people in the same way he proposed 
doing us. He would have taken us and our stock to Fiji, ex- 
changed our stock for barter, and when we were safe up country, 
quietly go off and leave us. No merchant would give us any 
security on his behalf and Lyttelton is the last harbour he dares 
enter. 

“We wrote him a strong letter, refusing to have anything 
to do with him further, and if he wished further particulars we 
referred him to a well known lawyer, Sefton Moorhouse. 
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“The Captain personally is a remarkably fine handsome 
man, well educated, and quite gentlemanly in his manner, and 
a man of great courage, a most captivating fellow, in fact a 
splendid Pirate Captain.” 

This episode with Captain Hayes was the straw that broke 
Cox’s back. It was goodbye to Mount Somers. 

Chudleigh said: “Cox has sunk a good fortune in Mount 
Somers, has made it a lovely place, and now has to sell it, house 
and all. Poor Cox.” Those last words had a double meaning. 

The story of Charles P. Cox is a tale of continuing mis- 
fortune. At one time he owned three stations which were among 
the most desirable in Canterbury, yet all three slipped from his 
grasp, bequeathing them to others who turned them to profitable 
investments. 

As Chairman of the Ashburton Road Board he proved 
himself to be both able and dynamic. As chairman, all secretarial 
and financial details fell upon his shoulders, and it must have been 
on the way to being a full-time job. Did all this work erode 
into the time he should have been spending on his station ad- 
ministration? 

The Chief Surveyor for the Wellington Provincial Govern- 
ment, Robert Park, differed with his Superintendent, Dr. Feather- 
ston, over the price of waste land. Park resigned his position 
and took over the management of Winchmore Station for his 
brother-in-law, George Hart. 

During winter months Park carried on his professional 
work of surveying for the Canterbury Provincial Government, 
and in summer cared for Winchmore. In 1864 he laid out the 
town of Ashburton. In his plan, Park set aside grounds for 
a recreation area. For more than a decade this ground remained 
derelict until the Ashburton Road Board, in 1877, appointed H. 
S. Charlton as gardener. Next year the Board granted £250 
for domain improvement and Charlton was enabled to plant 
shelter and ornamental trees. 

Park not only did surveying work down country, but he 
also went into the high country. While surveying at Double Hill 
Station, upper Rakaia, he sent his cadet to Winchmore with 
some letters. The journey was not such a long one, but when 
the boy did not return after a week, Park became concerned. 
He sent down a man to make inquiries about the boy, who was 
supposed to have stayed the night at Blackford Station. The 
boy had not arrived there. The owner of Blackford, Albert Gray, 
immediately organised a search party to look for the missing lad, 
but no trace of him could be found. About a week later, a 
shepherd from Blackford, when mustering, climbed down an 
almost perpendicular bank of the Rakaia. There was the boy. 
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Nearby was the boy’s pocket took into which he had written 
a daily record. 

He had slipped, and when rolling down the bank, broke 
his leg. In such a place it could be months before anyone would 
pass, and the rcar of the river drowned out his cries for help. 
For five days the boy struggled to reach the river, but when 
within a few yards of it, died of thirst and exhaustion. The last, 
almost illegible words written by this boy, Charles Edward 
Stewart, were “thirsty” and “water.” 


GETTING DOWN TO WORK 


The Board was ready for action immediately upon its 
founding, and plunged into the delicate question of just what 
its relationship with the Canterbury Provincial Council was to be. 
How much money was the Council allocating to the Board? 
Did the Board control the main roads? The type of property 
to be rated by the Board was what? What percentage of district 
and sales were to go to the Board? 

The main purpose of the Ashburton Road Board was to 
build and maintain roads. Numbers of our present roads follow 
old bullock tracks — for good reason. Canterbury bullock 
drivers took their bearings from a distant peak on a mountain 
range, and meade as directly as possible for that mark. If you 
look straight ahead on many Canterbury roads, you will see a 
predominant peak far ahead and the road seems to be making 
for it. And the wagoners knew the terrain of the countryside 
across which they regularly travelled. They learned the short 
cuts, low saddles over hills, swamp crossings, and river fords. 

The Board members, themselves sheepfarmers on distant 
stations, well knew the reason for the various twists and turns 
on the roads. But surveyors, with their theodolites and scientific 
theories, set out to make straight the way. However, the Board 
members had their own opinions about this programme, and 
expressed those opinions in definite terms. At their September, 
1865 meeting, they sent a resolution to the Secretary for Public 
Works. The Board “called his attention to the great inconveni- 
ence, expense, and even danger to life incurred by the surveyors 
ignoring good existing tracks and laying out lines of road over 
great natural obstacles, and existing tracks being then fenced 
across by wire fences; accidents have thus happened at night, 
and are likely again to occur if not provided for. 

“Instance cases (1) Mr Rogers (Maronan) on the Hinds. 
(2) Road between Mr Peters and Mr Hurst’s stations on the 
Ashburton. (3) Track past Alford Station. (4) Tracks across 
Captain McLean’s run, also calling attention to this case as 
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A horse-drawn reaper at work early this century. 


bearing on the case of the Ashburton Gorge Road (Thompson’s 
Track) at its junction with the Main South Road at Rakaia, and 
(5) the road to Marshall’s Ferry on the north bank of the Rangi- 
tata.” | 

As was being firmly pointed out by the Board, the building 
of roads costs money, and that was something which the Board 
did not have much of. For this reason road repairs and even 
road building was sometimes carried out by the settlers themselves 
without cost to the Board, and sometimes on a barter basis. Such 
was the sort of construction for which Daniel Pye made applica- 
tion. A reply, sent on November 1, 1864, read: “The Board, 
having received an application from Daniel Pye to make the road 
laid out by Government lying to the north of section 1502 in 
Alford Forest, the Board hereby authorise Daniel Pye to remove 
the timber and undergrowth on the said line of road to the width 
of 30 feet, anc no wider, upon condition that he make good 
and efficient bridges over all creeks, swamps and marshy places 
to the satisfaction of the Board and their surveyor.” As payment 
for this work, Pye received the timber which he removed, and 
he used this timber to build the first hotel in Alford Forest. Pye’s 
licensed accommodation house was situated on Carney’s Road, 
near Sladden’s sawmill. 

John Grigg, of Longbeach, was appointed to the Board 
at the annual meeting of ratepayers on January 2, 1872, and 
at a Board meeting later in the day, was appointed Chairman. 
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The Board was now in a more prosperous condition. 
Land sales had increased, with the result that the Board received 
£20,000, from which £5000 went to the Mount Somers Road Board. 
This money enabled the Board to spend more money on roads, 
and judging from a complaint received from Charles Tripp, they 
needed it. He said that the main road should be surveyed and 
widened to 24 feet and be cleared of the big stones that strewed 
it. The Board overseer, John Chalmers, and his work gang 
removed the stones for half a chain along the north side of the 
road at a cost of £85. 


To carry out their road-making work, the Board was 
fortunate in securing the services of the two Chalmers brothers, 
John and Peter. They worked mainly on the Main South Road 
between Ashburton and Rangitata and on roads around Ash- 
burton. They seemed to be constantly employed on road. work, 
drawing large cheques for their labour. They put their money 
into land, and as early as 1863 bought 400 acres close to the 
present Chalmers Avenue, Ashburton. ‘These brothers who did 
not marry lived with their niece. 


Edward Jerningham Wakefield, son of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, a founder of Canterbury, was also the Ashburton 
representative for the Christchurch County district parliamentary 
electorate. 

Jerningham Wakefield, in 1878, was invited by Philip Tish, 
proprietor of the Spreadeagle Hotel, Ashburton Forks, to visit him. 
Wakefield describes this trip in the following letter. He says: 
“For about a mile out of Ashburton and for about as much after 
crossing the north branch, the road is excellent. 


“But very nearly all the rest of the 16 miles which I have 
travelled, as far as the Spreadeagle Hotel, is infamously obstruc- 
tive of either light or heavy traffic. Yet I was told that its 
construction dates back seven years! ‘The crown of the road 
is piled up with beds of round unbroken shingle, on which, for 
many miles thistles and tussock grass have grown since it was 
laid down; whije, in the fringes formed but unmetalled on either 
side, gaping ruts frequently widen into dread holes, big enough 
to break an axle-tree, bog a wheel, or upset a light trap. 

“The responsibility lies about equally with two Road 
Boards — the Upper Ashburton and the Mount Somers. The 
latter has plenty of funds. At a recent meeting it was agreed 
to deposit £12,000 in its bank, which has already in its coffers 
upwards of £17,000 to the credit of the Board. ‘There seems 
to be no work in progress for mending their ways. On two days 
running we saw no signs of any such thing; except one workman’s 
coat and a long handled shovel which were by the north side of 
road the day we went, and on the south side of the road the day 
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we returned. The workman on both days was conspicuous by his 
absence. 

“We had three good horses and a nice light coach, but 
the road has been newly metalled with that nasty round riverbed 
shingle nearly all the way, while the unmetalled part of the road 
was too heavy through recent rains. Besides we had four pas- 
sengers including myself, who averaged 14 stone each, two lighter 
ones besides the driver, a young sheep dog, two bags of sugar 
and one or two pretty heavy packages. So we did have to creep. 

“My old coachman, Edward Cookson, is the owner and 
driver of the mail coach from Ashburton to the place from which 
I am now writing — 16 miles. It took us three hours and a 
quarter.” 

The Road Board members were all able men, and their 
actions showed that they were able to deal with difficult station 
owners. 

A letter was sent to George H. Moore, of Longbeach and 
Wakanui stations telling him “ that any obstruction to or diversion 
of the present South Track now in use must be made at his 
own risk and expense.” 

The Honourable Mathew Holmes was a person of import- 
ance, with quite an amount of authority. But he met his match 
when he came into conflict with the Ashburton Road Board. 
He transgressed their rules by proposing to fence off part of 
what is now Thompson’s Track. 

In their October, 1864 meeting, the Board learned of 
the proposal to fence off the Rakaia section of the road, and 
passed the following resolution: “That it having come to the 
knowledge of the Board that an application has been made to 
divert from its present and original direct line the Ashburton 
Gorge Road (Thompson’s Track) at its junction with the Great 
South Road at Rakaia.” And at their February, 1865 meeting, 
the Board passed this resolution: “ Resolved that, previous to Mr 
Holmes’s purchase, the original line was recognised by Govern- 
ment, as shown by culverts and other works, having been done 
at Government expense, that sections 5355 and 5732 were laid 
off with frontages on the same; that Mr Acland made representa- 
tions on the matter in July last (also previous to Mr Holmes’s 
purchase); that this line of road is represented to the Board 
as having been in the Public Survey office; that a deviation from 
the existing line would render useless all the work done; that 
the existing gateways in fences would have to be altered; that 
a long stage from water to water would be made longer; that 
it appears to the Board that this track was recognised as a line 
of road both by the Government and by the inhabitants of the 
district previous to Mr Holmes’s purchase; that the Chairman 
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be requested to write to the Secretary for Public Works to the 
above effect.” 

The Ashburton Road Board won its case and Thompson’s 
Track continued to become one of the main roads of the district— 
as it still is. 

The February, 1890 meeting, saw the appointment of 
Charles Greenstreet, of Ringwood Station, as Chairman. ‘This 
meeting was presented with the news that Thompson’s Track had 
again been fenced in. John C. Wason, of Corwar Station, had 
ploughed up and fenced across the surveyed line of road running 
along the south bank of the Rakaia. Wason was promptly com- 
manded “to restore it to its former condition.” He excused his 
action on the grounds that others were doing the same and that 
he had followed their example. However, the Board saw that no 
one would get away with this practice. 

John Cathcart Wason was a gentleman. ‘This six foot four 
inch man was immensely strong, and if need be, he could use 
his strength. But he was liked and respected by those who knew 
him. Born in Ayrshire, Scotland, he emigrated to Canterbury 
as a young man, and in 1870 bought Lendon Station which he 
renamed Corwar after his father’s Scottish property. He free- 
holded 5000 acres of his run. After the manner of an English 
squire, Wason built a village near his homestead where he built 
a church, schoo! and schoolroom. He sold sections to his work- 
men at a reduced price and helped to build cottages for them. 
Around his vitlage he planted shelter and ornamental trees and 
the magnificent oaks he planted at Barrhill village, which he 
named after an Ayrshire town, are a living memorial to this 
idealist 

At a ball in Christchurch, one of the men was behaving 
in what Wason considered an obnoxious manner, so he picked up 
the offender, turned him upside down, and pushed his head into 
a large dish of trifle. 

Wason represented Selwyn in Parliament in the late 1890’s, 
then returned to Scotland in 1900. He represented Orkney and 
Shetland in the House of Commons from 1901 until his death 
in 1921. 


MT. SOMERS BOARD 


Ratepayers in the western part of the County were not 
happy about paying for the development of main roads which 
they seldom used. A petition from a majority of ratepayers 
meant that they could form a separate Road Board. The Mount 
Somers area did this and so formed the Mount Somers Road 
Board whose boundaries lay west of Ruapuna, Mayfield, Punawai 
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and Lyndhurst. Their first chairman was Charles Hurst, a 
Yorkshireman, who owned Valetta station, noted for its good 
flock of Merino sheep. 

Five years later the South Rakaia Road Board was formed 
with an eight mile boundary strip along the south bank of the 
Rakaia River. The chairman was John C. Wason. Within three 
years their reserves amounted to £28,000. Largely due to financial 
differences the Board was split into two Road Boards, Acton 
and Mount Hutt Boards. 

For a second time the Ashburton Road District, in 1875, 
was divided into the Upper and Lower Ashburton Road Districts, 
the railway line forming the boundary. 

In 1861, J. C. (ater Sir John Cracroft) Wilson bought 75 
acres by the northern side of the Rangitata River ferry reserve. 
On the other side of the river was Marshall’s ferry accommodation 
house. This was the firing of the first shot in a feud which was 
to last almost until the opening of the Rangitata bridge. The 
second stage of the feud unfolded itself when the Board was 
passed on a letter from the Canterbury Provincial Council. The 
letter, addressed to the Council from Cobb and Co., complained 
that Wilson had erected a fence obstructing their coach-approach 
down the Rangitata River terrace. Proposals and counter-pro- 
posals were made by the Road Board, visits conducted to the 
disputed site, and expensive surveys carried out, but all to no 
avail. 

The Board found Wilson intractable. 

Sir Cracroft Wilson was an important person. He had 
fought with distinction in the Indian Mutiny and had brought 
back with him a retinue of Indian servants which he housed in 
the still partly standing stone house on his Cashmere Hills estate, 
Christchurch, from whence he drove, almost every day, into the 
city in his carriage and pair. His estate is now a prestigous 
suburb of Christchurch. Sir Cracroft was a member of the Canter- 
bury Provincial Council and a Member of Parliament. In Parlia- 
ment he surprised the House by declaring that Gurkha troops 
should be imported from India to fight the Maoris. On another 
occasion he iniroduced into the House a Masters and Servants 
Bill. This Bill would have made it a crime for a servant or 
contractor not to fulfil the terms of his engagement to his em- 
ployer’s satisfaction, while leaving the employer, who, for example, 
refused payment, open only to a civil action for damages. On 
another occasion, when Vogel’s development policy of 1870 was 
being debated in Parliament, Wilson proved himself to be an 
unrelenting critic. 

The battle between Wilson and the Ashburton Road Board 
dragged on for at least eight years. After the Board had carried 
out some fencing, in 1873, they received from Archibald McColl, 
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manager for Wilson, this notice: “ All traffic will be stopped 
through all the paddocks in front of Sir Cracroft Wilson’s station.” 
There does not seem to be any further mention of this dispute 
in the Board’s minute books. In fact the rumpus largely became 
a non-issue because the Public Works Department eased the 
Situation by letting a contract for the building of the Rangitata 
traffic bridge. 

The Board felt they were being unfairly treated by the 
Canterbury Provincial Council with regard to their allocation. 
This dissatisfaction expressed in a resolution passed at the annual 
meeting held at Anthony Thompson’s Accommodation House 
on January 2, 1866. The resolution read: “ ‘This meeting is of 
opinion that in the sums of money lately voted by the Provincial 
Council for the various Road Boards, the interests of the Ash- 
burton District have been almost entirely overlooked. ‘That, 
whereas districts which have produced a smaller land fund have 
been voted sums varying from £1500 to £2500 for the current 
year, in addition to large grants already received, the road districts 
south of the Rangitata have been voted 25 per cent. of the 
proceeds of their land sales. This district which has contributed 
upwards of £100,000 by land sales is voted but £500 for the 
current year, and has received but about £1000 altogether, or 
less than two per cent. of the gross proceeds of the land sales.” 

But lack of funds could not quell demands for new and 
better roads. The Board contracted with John Chalmers “ for 
making a portion of the road between Ashburton township and 
the beach—amount £30.” At the June, 1866 meeting, L. Berliner 
was told that his request for £100 towards a street formation in 
Ashburton township was declined because the Board did not have 
jurisdiction over the Ashburton township streets. In December, 
1866, a letter came from Benjamin Ede and others asking for 
road formation from Ashburton township to the Spreadeagle 
junction with Thompson’s Track. ‘This request was granted. 

Hardly had the Board started on the Spreadeagle road 
when they received, at their meeting of March, 1867, a combined 
letter from Andrew McFarlane, Alford Forest; Arthur Dobson, 
Mount Hutt Station; Thomas Allen, Blackford Station; and 
Donald McLean, Blackford Station; asking for the formation 
of a road from Single Tree, Alford Forest, to John Bryant’s 
top Rakaia Ferry. The Board acceded to their request and 
appointed Sealy and Arthur Dobson to survey the proposed 
road. “On completion of this survey, Mr Dobson to spend £100 
for work on the road, all culverts to be of totara.” 

The Board kept a sharp eye on tools used on roadworks, 
and if they were not returned the overseer was asked the reason 
why. All the tools on the Single Tree-Rakaia Gorge Road had 
not been returned. Dobson was sent a reminder about the 
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missing tools. He tartly retorted that the only tools missing were 
a pick and a shovel. 

When the Ashburton County Council was formed it largely 
took away the functions of the Road Boards. But the Road 
Boards showed that they were going to die hard. However, the 
Chairman of the Rangitata Read Board, Mr H. C. B. Withell, 
convinced his ratepayers that they would obtain a better road 
by amalgamating with the County Council. In 1925 the Rangitata 
Road Board merged with the Ashburton County Council. But it 
was fifteen years later before the last Road Boards agreed to 
amalgamate. They were Mount Somers and South Rakaia. 

They hauled down the flag on April 1, 1940. 

In 1911 and again in 1920 the Mount Hutt Road Board 
made determined efforts to separate itself from the Ashburton 
County Council and become a separate county. Opposition to 
this move was largely based on the feeling that no district should 
have control of the water supply system. In Parliament the 
Local Bills Committee reported against proceeding with the 
Mount Hutt measure. But the Mount Hutt Road Board was 
not altogether beaten. In 1918, the Board contended that, 
because of increased motor usage and therefore the need for 
better roads, the four Road Beards should become four counties. 
A conference of the eight various Road Boards was called at 
Methven. 

There again it was the question of water supply rather 
than roads that influenced most Road Boards. The situation 
was summed up by James Allen, of Acton, Dromore, who said: 
“If a Methven County is established, in a dry season it would 
be God help us down at this end.” Farmers in the Rakaia and 
Wakanui districts did not look with favour on the idea that 
Methven would become their County centre. 

Mount Hutt Road Board again petitioned to Parliament 
for a separate county to be created in their area. The matter 
was considered of sufficient importance for a Parliamentary 
Commission to come to Askburton to take evidence on the 
proposal. Again it appeared that the Mount Hutt proposed 
county would make the water supply a source of revenue. ‘The 


- general feeling was against further fragmentation. The Com- 


mission reported against the Bill. 

Gravel pits are still a feature of Ashburton County roads. 
These pits were officially inaugurated when a letter from the 
Secretary of Public Works was read at the November, 1868 
meeting, telling the Board that the Government had planned 
to set aside road metal gravel reserves and asked the Board to 
select sites for these reserves. The Board replied “ that reserves 
of five acres every two miles would be sufficient for the purpose 
intended.” 
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ALFRED EDWARD PEACHE, 


of Mount Somers Station, who 
brought sound knowledge to 
Ashburton County farming, 
after training at an Agricultural 
College in the United Kingdom. 


Only 23 when he acquired Mt. 

Somers in 1884, he quarried 

limestone and mined coal as 

well as designing a plant for 

crushing and burning agricul- 
tural lime. 


A modern contention is that farmers find it difficult to 
obtain labour largely because of a shortage of suitable houses 
in the country. This same problem existed in the early days of 
settlement, and at their November, 1873 meeting, the Board 
decided to build three larger and thirty smaller houses for immi- 
grants. ‘The Board notified runholders of their plan, and asked 
for suggestions, which they received. As a result, Road Board 
cottages were Euilt at Hinds, Longbeach, Greenstreet, Wakanui, 
Riverside and Ashburton. 

The coming of the motor-car sponsored an increasing 
demand for better roads. But this demand spelled the eventual 
demise of the Road Boards. They could not afford the necessary 
equipment for improved roading. Only the County Councils 
could do this and the old Boards succumbed to the Councils. 

Eventually the National Roads Board came into being and 
Ashburton County found itself under the wing, together with 
South Canterbury and North Otago, of No. 15 Main Highways 
District. 

Grants from the new organisation helped the county to 
improve district roads. In 1930, the county, aided by a two-third 
subsidy from the Highways Board, began paving with hot-mix 
bitumen, costing £3500 a mile. But the slump was on its way, 
and progress slowed down to a_ snail’s pace, the sealing of the 
Rakaia to Hinds section not being completed until 1937. The 
pace, however, gradually increased and by 1953, the county could 
claim to have 102 tar-sealed roads. ‘The County Engineer, 
Robert L. Lindsay, aimed at the sealing of twenty miles of road 
each year, which would bring, by 1962, all plains-dwelling rate- 
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payers to within about four miles of a sealed road. Mr Lindsay 
obtained his objective. 
Road improvement still continues. 


RAKAIA BARRIER BRIDGED 


That formidable barrier, the Rakaia River, took toll of 
13 lives in a month and there were many near-misses for those 
attempting to cross it. Something had to be done about it. The 
Canterbury Provincial Government, in an effort to solve the 
problem, offered a prize for an approved scheme, not to cost 
more than £300. But no scheme was offered. However, William 
Dunford, head shepherd of Acton Station, was granted a liquor 
licence in 1858, provided he built an accommodation house and 
established a ferry service across the Rakaia. 

When, in 1864, the West Coast gold rush started, traffic 
and corresponding casualties increased to such an extent that 
the Canterbury Provincial Government asked qualified engineers 
to submit estimates for bridging the river. Figures ranged as 
high as £150,000, but in 1868, William White, an English weaver, 
submitted a quote for £31,000. In accepting the quote, the 
Provincial Government, increased it by £13,000 so as to widen 
the bridge to take rail, as well as road traffic. 

The bridge was started in 1869 and opened on May 29, 
1873. One newspaper reported that: “As a public undertaking 
there can be ne doubt that, next to the Moorhouse (Lyttelton) 
tunnel, the construction of the Rakaia bridge will vie with any 
other work which has been initiated in New Zealand.” 

Edward G. Wright, later a member of the Ashburton 
County Council had, in 1874, laid the rails to Ashburton, and 
for the opening ceremony a special train brought the official party 
from Christchurch south to Rakaia in 72 minutes. ‘The train 
crossed the bridge at walking pace. 

Two months before the opening of the bridge the Ashburton 
Road Board received a letter from David Middleton. Rakaia 
storekeeper, and later a member of the Board, pointing out that, 
for a quarter of a mile from the southern end of the bridge to 
the Main South Road a road had not been formed, so obstructing 
traffic from joining the main south highway. The Board imme- 
diately had this area surveyed and a road formed. 

The new bridge cleared away the bottle-neck to the develop- 
ment of southern and Mid Canterbury. Ashburton County in 
particular reaped the benefits of this forward move. 

Before the advent of bridges, settlers were completely at 
the mercy of the elements as one letter of protest to the Road 
Board explains: “You can see now the necessity of a bridge 
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across the north branch of the Ashburton; there has been one 
horse drowned; there is one dray of grass seed in the river which 
has been there for the last two days. The man’s and the horses’ 
lives were saved with great trouble. There is my neighbour lying 
on his deathbed, and his wife was confined yesterday, and no 
medical assistance could be obtained on account of the bad 
state of the river. Plenty of teams are on each side of the river 
waiting for the water to subside.” 

A news item in the “Ashburton Mail” of February 2, 
1897, reported that: “ ‘The Ashburton correspondent of the ‘Press’ 
writes: “Miss Muirhead, a young lady resident of Alford Forest, 
rendered a big and most opportune service to the Ashburton 
County on Thursday afternoon last. 

“She was driving to Methven to meet her father, and on 
reaching the traffic bridge over the North Ashburton River, 
near Pudding Hill, she saw that the decking about the centre 
of the bridge was in flames. Without a moment’s hesitation 
she turned her horse’s head and drove at a gallop back and 
gave the alarm at Mr H. Knight’s store to Mr Gilman at the 
school, to her brother and others. 

“Tn an incredibly short time haif of the peaceful upland 
village was astir, and armed with an infinite variety of milking 
pails, buckets and any other kind of vessels which would hold 
water, nearly two hundred people of either sex were hurrying 
away to the scene of the fire, a distance of about two and a half 
miles, amongst the foremost being Miss Muirhead herself and 
her brother. 

“* All worked like Trojans, and though the water had 
to be dipped from the river and carried a long way, the large 
number of willing hands succeeded in saving a very costly bridge 
from total destruction. A considerable amount of damage was 
done, and pending repairs the bridge has been closed against 
wheeled traffic. 

“The fire made a large hole 34 feet long and six feet 
wide in the decking, and the stringers were badly burnt. Great 
praise is due to Miss Muirhead for the prompt action she took, 
and doubtless her valuable services will meet with some suitable 
recognition from the County, as had it not been for her the 
whole bridge must have been destroyed.’ ”’ 

The Ashburton County Council showed their appreciation 
of this prompt and intelligent action by recording in their minute 
book the following resolution: “ That a vote of thanks be tendered 
to all persons assisting at the fire, and more especially to Miss 
Margaret Muirhead and a gratuity of £1/1/- be presented to her.” 

A gala day was celebrated at Pudding Hill on a sunny 
January 31, 1880. The Chairman and members of the Ashburton 
County Council, the Mayor of Ashburton and his Councillors 
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together with an entourage of 73 people, congregated at the 
Ashburton Railway Station to be conveyed by rail to Methven, 
then by Mr McRae’s coaches to Pudding Hill, six miles away 
Delorie, a photographer, took photographs of his subjects, after 
advising them to push their hats back on to the back of their 
heads, “in spite of the danger of losing them in the high wind.” 
Then the Chairman of the Ashburton County Council, Minister 
of Education, Member of the House of Representatives, and 
owner of Mount Possession and Valetta stations, the Honourable 
W. C. Walker, turned a screw which lifted the sluice gate to voci- 
ferous cheerings from the assembled throng. Gushing water 
drowned his speech, which he promised to continue at the subse- 
quent champagne dinner. 

This momentous occasion was the inauguration ceremony 

of the Ashburton County Water Works, brain-child of the Ash- 
burton County Council. It was the start of a revolution that is 
still developing—a development which aims to give every paddock 
a plentiful supply of water. 
: And so to dinner on that important day in 1880. “ Every- 
one speedily assembled at the luncheon tent, situated close to the 
race, and only a few yards from the dam, in a most picturesque 
spot, under the brow of a wooded spur.” At the luncheon, the 
Chairman, Mr Walker, opened by suggesting that a glass or two 
of champagne afier a long, dusty ride would soon raise everyone’s 
spirits. He proposed “Success to the Rakaia and Ashburton 
Plains Water Supply,” and said that in proportion to the means 
at their disposal, these works were “great.”’ 

Mr E. G. Wright, Member of the House of Representatives, 
owner of Windermere and Surrey Hills stations, and engineer 
for the building of the Ashburton and Rangitata railway bridges, 
proposed the toast of the engineer, William Baxter. Wright said 
that: ““ At the outset they had met with much opposition. Some 
feared being taxed for their neighbours’ benefit, others feared 
they would be deprived of their existing water supply for their 
neighbours’ advantage and others again would not look forward 
to a successful issue and wanted to leave things as they are. He 
believed that, ultimately, they would have to use earthenware 
pipes, as the water in the open race would be to a great measure 
lost through percolation, the treading in of the race by cattle, 
the effect of floods, and the deposit of soil in heavy nor’westers. 

The Mayor of Ashburton (Mr H. Friedlander), spoke of 
Mr Wright getting the “ Waterworks Bill” through the House 
of Representatives; of its mutilation the first time but, of its 
passing the second time.” 

C. W. Purnell, lawyer for the Ashburton County Council, 
with visionary optimism, dipped into the future and prophesied 
that “he hoped to see towns built — with a population like the 
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Traction-engine powered grain threshing on the property of 
G. March, at Lyndhurst, more than 60 years ago. 


north of Italy. The natural beauties are very great, and he thought 
that they would, at no distant date see the splendid sites under 
the base of these grand hills occupied by stately mansions.” 

“The dam is a concrete wall, six feet three inches at the 
base, sunk below the bed of the river to a depth of five feet, but 
at the end where the water flows into the channel the depth is 
twelve feet. There are smaller walls let into the rock to protect 
it from scouring, and boulders are piled against the work to a 
depth of thirty feet on both sides, level with the top. Seven 
hundred cubic yards of concrete went into the work. 

“From the sluice runs a concrete channel one mile in 
length which is estimated to convey a supply of 10,000 gallons 
a minute to the plains. The water is then conveyed by an open 
channel, a mile in length, to Chapman’s Creek down which it 
flows to Methven, and from there an open channel, 32 miles in 
length, carries it across the plains to Dundas, in the Seafield 
district.” 

William Baxter, Ashburton County Council Engineer, 
planned the dam, and the contractor was James Wilkie. The 
total cost, including concrete channelling and a 32-mile water 
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race to Dundas, near Chertsey, was £3900. In 1927 floodwaters 
damaged the dam and part of it had to be rebuilt. 

After this opening ceremony, it was declared that “irri- 
gation in Ashburton had, to a great extent, changed for the 
better, the whole face of nature in a wide district.” 


But before the Ashburton County Council embarked on 
this worthwhile effort, private enterprise had experimented with 
irrigation. ‘Thomas Moorhouse, manager of Ashburton Station, 
one of the half-dozen who attended the first meeting of the 
Ashburton Road Board, and brother of William Sefton Moor- 
house, Superintendent of Canterbury, constructed a water race 
in 1863. He brought water from the river to Ashburton Station. 
A year later his example was followed by Wakanui Station. 

In 1867, Foster Nixon, manager of Alford and Clent Hills 
stations for Rowley and Tooth, engaged Charles E. Fooks, 
engineer for the Ashburton Road Board, to lay out a one and a 
half mile race to bring water from a creek. Edward Herring, 
part owner of Alford Station and a member of the Ashburton 
County Council, developed these races together with general 
improvement to the station, including the construction of a lake 
near the homestead. Herring’s irrigation efforts were watched 
by Charles Reed, owner of Westerfield Station, who made several 
visits to Alford. He came, he saw, he concurred. He plunged 
into the construction of a five-mile race, later increased to twelve 
miles, to irrigate his Westerfield run. 

Reed was a man of original ideas. He was Chairman 
of the Ashburton Road Board, and Road Board meetings were 
held at Westerfield during this period. His irrigation plan was 
to take water from the South Ashburton River, water his paddocks, 
then empty the water into the Hinds River. Because of his 
death his scheme was never wholly completed. 

Then came Duncan Cameron, member of the Ashburton 
County Council. For years he had listened to arguments for 
and against irrigation and arguments for and against various 
forms of it. But Cameron was a practical man. He believed 
that ‘“‘ action is the prayer that is answered.” He would do his 
own irrigating in his own way, percolation or no percolation. 
Acting as his own engineer, he built, in the early seventies, four 
miles of race. ‘Then, from an intake in the hills, he built a 
further 13 miles of water race. By 1880 he had 40 miles of 
race throughout Springfield Station. This irrigation helped him 
to build up his station until he was cropping 5000 acres of wheat 
and 1500 acres of barley each year. One hundred men were 
permanently employed, and during the busy season, this number 
was doubled. Cameron built his own storage shed at Lyndhurst 
Station for his crops. 
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In spite of all this agricultural work, Cameron remained 
essentially a sheep man. 


This Scotsman never forgot the humble Highland home 
from which he came, and no swagger was ever turned away 
from Springfield. Sundown saw scores of swaggers sauntering 
up to Springfield to claim from “Old Daddy Cameron” food 
and shelter. 


Duncan Cameron had two daughters, both of whom lived 
in England. One daughter married Captain Sandys. ‘Their only 
son, Duncan, was educated at Eton, and after graduating M.A., 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, entered the Diplomatic Service, 
became a Lieutenant-Colonel, was Financial Secretary of the 
War Office, Minister of Works in 1944, and married Diana, 
daughter of Sir Winston and Lady Churchill. When he came 
to New Zealand about 15 years ago, he visited Springfield Station, 
where he said: “Ever since my early childhood, I have been 
told about New Zealand; I have been told about Ashburton; 
I have been told about Methven; and above all, I have been 
told about Springfield Estate. My mother brought me up to 
believe that there is no place like New Zealand, and in New 
Zealand there is no part like the Ashburton County.” 

The success of the Springfield irrigation experiment spurred 
the Ashburton County Council to forge ahead with their irrigation 
schemes. Their Pudding Hill dam scheme left no doubt about 
the possibilities of irrigation. Deputations and petitions kept 
coming in to the Council — Rakaia wanted a similar scheme; 


The official opening of the South Ashburton River Water 
Intake in April, 1882. 
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Hinds one for the south and Wakanui wanted to draw off water 
from the Ashburton River, 

In April, 1882, on the South Ashburton River, four miles 
above Mount Somers township, large headworks were opened. 
Within a few months intakes at Hinds Gorge and Limestone 
Creek were started and the Pudding Hill supply was increased 
by making a race from the North Ashburton River. This brought 
the construction of channels up to four hundred, at a cost of 
£10,000. | 

The engineering for all this work was carried out by 
William Baxter, appointed as the County Council Engineer in 
February 5, 1879, and retired in 1905. His aim was to carry 
water to every farm in the County, and during his long term of 
office, he was responsible for the planning and carrying out of 
the various irrigation schemes. 

One of his ambitious plans was the diversion of some 
of the waters of Lake Heron to the Ashburton River. In a 
report he wrote: “The highest point on the line of outlet would 
be about 20 feet only above the level of the lake. The length of 
the new channel would be about 108 chains. I should propose 
to have it about fifteen feet wide at the bottom, placed ten feet 
below ordinary water level, which would provide for a depth of 
four feet of water in the channel, and of draining off a depth of 
six feet below the surface of the lake. The cost of making this 
outlet I estimate at £5597 15s 4d. 

‘The proposed channel terminates in the bed of a natural 
creek which runs into the Maori Lake, then into the Ashburton 
River, a distance in all of about six miles. After allowing for 
evaporation and percolation over the long distance to be traversed 
(Chertsey and Dromore), this would be sufficient to irrigate about 
20,000 acres only.” 

Baxter also had plans for taking water from the Rakaia 
River above the Gorge. However, this scheme involved eight 
and a half miles of tunnelling, the total cost being £337,500. 
Both schemes, largely because of depression times, were shelved. 

The excellent way W. L. Allen managed Acton Station 
had impressed farmers around the Rakaia district. He opposed 
irrigation, and his opinion created an anti-irrigation attitude local- 
ly. ‘Then he went for an overseas trip. Bernard Shaw said: “ The 
man who never changes his mind never changes anything.” 
Allen dismayed his followers when he broke the news that he 
was going ahead with an irrigation policy for Acton. If the 
County Council did not support him, he would go it alone. Why 
this change of attitude? During that overseas visit he saw what 
irrigation was doing to improve the light land of Northern Italy, 
similar to the country around Chertsey. He came out with the 
threat that, if the locals did not accept the County Council plan 
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to irrigate 50,000 acres from the Rakaia River, he would carry 
out a scheme for Acton Station. He arranged with the County 
Council for a cost-sharing scheme. He irrigated by the “ wild 
flooding ’”’ method, and so doubled his wheat production. 

Wakanui farmers relied on a water supply from Mill Creek. 
But this supply depended upon just how much water the mill 
wanted. Sometimes there was a flooded creek and sometimes 
the creek ran almost dry—and often at the most inconvenient 
times. James Brown, in September, 1892, brought the matter to 
a head by damming the creek, but the Council intervened by 
taking control of the creek. Farmers whose land bordered on 
the creek objected to paying charges which they considered 
should be shared by all those who were benefiting by the hundred 
of miles watered by the creek’s water. This dispute went on for 
some years. 

In spite of difficulties, disputes and frustrations, the County 
Council, throughout the years, stuck to their ideal by carrying 
water to every farm. By 1903 1400 miles of race had been con- 
structed, supplying 600,000 acres. 

After a meeting held in the County Council office on 
October 27, 1933, and attended by Council and Government 
officials and interested people, it was decided to carry out a soil 
survey of the County, followed by a massive irrigation scheme, 
using modern equipment and supervised by T. G. Beck, Engineer 
for the Public Works Department. This irrigation scheme takes 
water from the Rangitata River to the Rakaia River, and is 
worked in conjunction with the 25,000 kw Highbank Power 
Station on the south bank of the Rakaia. 

“Work began in 1940. Then came the war. The power- 
house was completed and equipment began to be fitted up. Un- 
fortunately, the generator’s stator was on a ship sunk by the 
enemy, which meant another holdup until another unit had been 
manufactured and shipped. out. 

September, 1944, saw the completion of the irrigation race 
with water flowing to the Highbank end of the race. Con- 
struction schedules were upset by seepages. Then came the 1945 
flood, causing major slips, wrecking cottages and flooding gardens 
to the extent that the village had to be relocated and a new 
approach road made. 

Water from the Rangitata intake flows through the diversion 
race to the Rakaia head race at a flow of 1000 cubic feet a second. 
In 1949 a weir was built in the tailrace to decrease water velocity 
and erosion. 

This major scheme immensely helped irrigation in Ashbur- 
ton County. The task of maintaining this network of flowing 
water still goes on, but the dreams and hopes of those early 
pioneers has largely been fulfilled—that every farm should have 
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WILLIAM BAXTER, 


the first County Engineer, 

who designed bridges, water 

intake systems and the stock 

supply reticulation scheme 

in the early days. He was 

appointed in 1879 and retired 
in 1905. 


water. ‘This has meant that an arid land has been converted into 
a place of plenty. 

From the earliest days, the County Council recognised the 
need for farm irrigation on the thirsty plains, but it was not until 
the 1940’s that large-scale schemes came into operation. 

In 1894, 18 years after the County came into existence, 
the Council’s awareness of this was made clear by the Chairman, 
Mr Hugo Friedlander, in his annual report. 

“While the water race system was being extended in 
almost every part of the County, the Council felt that, however 
valuable this work was. and however great the benefit derived 
from it to the settlers, sooner or later the work of irrigating a 
very large area of the Ashburton Plains must be taken up in 
real earnest. With this in view, the Council initiated a small 
system of irrigation, and made the result of the experiment public. 

“The cost in connection with the irrigation farm stands 
at £829. The farm with the right to use the water is now let at 
10s per acre, whereas the former occupier could not afford to 
pay 5s per acre. This speaks for itself. Nothing further has been 
done since, except that Acton Estate is now about testing the 
benefits to be derived from irrigation and I sincerely hope that 
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the proprietors will be well rewarded for the trouble and expense 
they are going to. 

“What with the low prices for our grain, small yields 
and the disappointingly low prices that wool is now fetching. 
something must be done to enable the farmer to obtain a larger 
and more profitable return for his labour. 

“This to my mind, can only be brought about by a proper 
system of irrigation, where practicable, and not incurred at too 
great a cost. It is the only bright spot on the agricultural horizon 
our farmers have to look to. Our thirsty plains seem especially 
created to make irrigation easy and effective. I trust, therefore, 
that nothing will interfere with the action now taken by the 
Acton Estate, so that they may be able to give the scheme a 
thorough and exhaustive trial, and thus show that our dry plains 
can be made to very considerably increase their productive power. 
That this may be so is my earnest hope and wish.” 


During Robert Lindsay’s service two operations to provide 
reliable access to back country stations were carried out by the 
County. 


One was at Black Hill on the Rakaia Gorge Road, which 
gives the only access to five sheep stations, and which had long 
been a trouble spot. In the early 1920’s the Public Works 
Department constructed a road across the face of Black Hill, 
but it was used by one vehicle only when landslides closed it. 
It remained closed until 1956. 


In the interim the only access was along the toe of the 
hill close to river level, and subject to damage from, floods. 
Eventually this road was washed away. ‘The Council then decided 
to reopen the old road across the face of Black Hill. This 
difficult and dangerous job was handed to the Ashburton con- 
tractor, Jim Rooney. Times there were when Jim’s dozer slithered 
down shingle screes on the steep hillside. Skilful manoeuvring 
salvaged the machine from diving into the river and inching it 
back to the road cutting. This road construction was so well 
carried out that practically no major work has since been done 
on it. In fairness to the Public Works employees, they had only 
picks and shovels to work with in those times. 


Here is another noble effort. 


Floods in the Rangitata River cut away five miles of 
access river flats to Erewhon homestead. A new access road 
was needed in a hurry along a steep hillside. There was no 
time to carry out extensive detailed surveys. The County En- 
gineer, Robert Lindsay, said: “I took the County angledozer 
operator, C. Wilson, with me and we met the owner of Erewhon 
station, A. A. Urquhart, at the point where the new road was 
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to start. With the assistance of Mr Urquhart, knowledge of 
the nature of the hillside and Mr Wilson’s knowledge of the 
nature of where he could operate his angledozer satisfactorily. 
I lined out the road. We commenced our operation at 9 a.m., 
with the alignment completed we were having lunch at Erewhon 
homestead some five miles away at 2 p.m. ‘The road was con- 
structed as a station-access road in quick time and with little 
alteration, is now being used by buses and tourist traffic visiting 
the Erewhon Skifield and homestead.” 

The County Engineer, Bob Lindsay, tells that: “* When 
the North Ashburton bridge at Pudding Hill was being demolished 
in September, 1967, the contractor discovered an old ‘ Varsity’ 
brand cigarette packet that had been placed in one of the joints 
in the timber in such a way that, for 40 years it had remained 

erfectly dry and in good condition. ‘The following data was 

written on the packet: ‘Repaired by Jack Murray, Manager; 
George Patten, the Charlic Chow cook; Bob Edgar, Chips; Gordon 
Alexander, Chauffeur; Frank Gifkins, Souwester. Bob Edgar 
dropped a crowbar on his toe. — August 5th, 1927. The 
contractor would not let me keep the cigarette packet, but I 
took a photostat which I still have.” 


THE AGED AND THE INFIRM 


Within a year of its formation the Ashburton County 
Council, in January, 1879, on the motion of John C. Wason 
and John Grigg, decided “ That it is desirable a hospital should 
be built at Ashburton, and that this Council wiil grant a sum 
not exceeding £5000 tcwards its erection and establishment and 
that a committee consisting of Messrs Grigg, Wright, Walker 
and Wason be appointed to report to the Council upon the most 
effectual method of giving effect to the foregoing resolution.” 

This committee sent a questionnaire to the local doctors 
asking if they recommended a hospital for all cases; what should 
be the requisite building; amount of accommodation; most eligible 
site; cost of appliances; maintenance cost; any further information. 

The committee decided on a hospital site on the western 
end of the Domain. In June, 1879, the Council accepted W. 
Carlton’s tender for a brick building with stone facings for 
£5022/10/-. 

In March, 1880, applications were invited by the Council 
for ‘““a man and his wife, without encumberances, to take charge 
of the hospital to act as nurses, and make themselves generally 
useful, such applications to be made in time for the next meeting 
of the Council—salary to be £150 per annum.” Mr and Mrs 
Maddern got the job. 
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Meetings of the County Council were first held in the 
Ashburton Road Board's Oftice in Moore Street. The next venue 
was Quill’s Commercial Hotel, still standing in East Street, fol- 
lowed by meetings in an office rented in Montgomery and 
Company's building on East Sireet at the corner of Burnett 
Street. 


The first Council Chambers (above) were in Baring 
Square, designed by ]. S. Bruce and built by D. Lusk for £978, 
and officially opened in 1880. A house for the County Clerk 
was built next door for £675. In 1938, new Council Chambers 
were built, and the grcund floor was extended in 1964, a wall 
plaque being unveiled in the extensions to mark the centenary 
of the formation of the Ashburton Road Board (top right). The 
County Chairman (Mr R. E. Buick) with Mr R. G. Gerard, M.P., 
is speaking at the opening function. In the centre are former 
County Clerks, Mr C. J. Campbell (left) and Mr George Kelly. 
The County Chambers were further extended in 1972 (right). 
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In the July of that year, Dr. J. E. Trevor was appointed 
as surgeon to the hospital at a salary of £150 per annum. On 
July 1, 1880, Dr Trevor commenced his duties as hospital surgeon. 
At the February 1, 1881 meeting, it was decided that fees would 
be £1 a week for the public ward and £2 a week for the private 
ward. 

At a joint meeting of the County and the Borough Councils 
it was agreed “‘ That the County and Borough Councils be re- 
commended to take under their joint control the administration 
of the Charitable Aid within the County and Borough.” 

On April 5, 1882, the first combined Board was appointed, 
and its members were the Mayor (Donald Williamson), the 
County Chairman (W. C. Walker), and Messrs St. Hill, Winter 
and John Lambie. 

By 1894, the County Council had spent £13,063 on hospital 
maintenance, including £8923 to the North Canterbury Charitable 
Aid Board, and £4140 towards Ashburton Hospital costs. The 
Council Chairman that year, Mr Hugo Friedlander, in his annual 
report described the spending as “a formidable item, indeed, for 
the ratepayers of this County to find.” 

Through the years the number of patients increased rapidly. 
From twenty patients in 1880, the number had increased to 200 
by 1890; in 1927 it was 190; and in 1947, 1800. 

A noted benefactor was Miss Jane Chalmers, niece of the 
brothers, John and Peter Chalmers, who had constructed a number 
of early roads and bought land. She inherited her uncles’ pro- 
perty, which made her a wealthy woman, but this did not alter 
her mode of modest living, tending to the daily chores on her 
Beach Road farm. ‘There she lived a secluded life, having but 
few visitors. 

In 1915 she donated £8000 to the Christchurch Hospital; 
in 1922 she gave to the Ashburton Hospital Board £3000 for a 
women’s ward plus £1000 for an operating theatre. She was 
persuaded to come out of her virtual retirement to open this ward. 
When Miss Chalmers died she left £105,000, of which £80,000 
was shared by the Ashburton and Christchurch Hospital Boards. 
The remainder she bequeathed to Presbyterian, Anglican and 
Salvation Army institutions. In his history Dr Scotter describes 
the Chalmers Ward gift as one of the very few noteworthy private 
benefactions in Ashburton history. 

The North Canterbury Charitable Aid Board administered 
the Tuarangi Home for elderly men. Before Tuarangi was built 
the men were housed in the former immigration barracks which 
was regarded as “make-shift, draughty, inconvenient, and infested 
with the bugs of London lodging houses.” The superintendent 
and the matron did all they could with kerosene, carbolic, and 
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chloride of lime to keep the place clean, but “The Ashburton 
Guardian” described conditions as “a public scandal.” 


Thanks to a bequest of £2000 a year by Stephen Cole Moule, 
of Prebbleton, Tuarangi Home was built and opened by the Minis- 
ter of Education and former Ashburton County Councillor, the 
Hon. W. C. Walker. The Chairman of the Aid Board described it 
as the finest building of its kind in New Zealand. From 1897 
to 1907 the Home was administered by Mr and Mrs Morrissey, 
and from 1907 by Mrs and Frank H. Knight. 


They continued as managers until Mr Knight died in 
1932 and Mrs Knight carried on until her retirement in 1937. 


Ashburton folk have always taken an interest in the welfare 
of Tuarangi' inmates. Robert Frizelle and his wife arranged 
concert parties both for the home and hospital, a highlight being 
a visit by Harry Lauder in 1914. 


In 1919 a newspaper reporter inspected the institution 
and said that the men were well cared for, but the place was 
too institutional; that there was little extra comfort or brightness; 
more pictures were needed, and that the staff, to look after one 
hundred inmates, was too small. 


Many old men wanted to retain their independence. They 
preferred to dwell in the Ashburton riverbed where they formed 
a community with “the Mayor of the Riverbank.” However, 
the bureaucracy followed them, for the District Health Officer 
reported to the Ashburton Borough Council that some of the 
thirty-four tenements were neat and clean, but the worst was 
a “* dilapidated tent of old bags, etc., surrounded by a collection 
of old tins and rubbish. None had satisfactory sanitary arrange- 
ments.” However, one tenant declared “Cleanliness might be 
next to godliness, but it doesn’t come first.” 


However, changes were under way. Inspired by the Health 
Officer’s report, the Ashburton Borough Council decreed that 
no more permits would be granted to camp there and as tenants 
died or left, their huts would be destroyed. 


With the introduction of Social Security Legislation. ‘Tua- 
rangi was divided into a registered hospital and a residential 
home, managed separately, half of the men being patients. Total 
staff was increased to 48. 


In 1969 Tuarangi was taken over by the Ashburton Hospital 
Board and was extended and renovated to cater for both men and 
women. 
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CEMETERY RESERVES 


Right from the beginning of settlement the matter of the 
burial of the dead was of immediate concern. 

The question of cemetery reserves came up at the December 
meeting of 1869, when the Ashburton Road Board wrote to the 
Secretary for Public Works to suggest that they take over the 
control of cemetery reserves in their district. The Public Works 
agreed to this proposal. C. E. Fooks surveyed the Ashburton 
Cemetery Reserve and the Public Works Department gave trees 
for planting there. 

Edward Jerningham Wakefield died in Ashburton, in 1879. 
and was buried in this cemetery. 

Before the establishment of a recognised burial ground, 
Alex Hewson, a pioneer settler said that: ‘“ The first bodies buried 
in Ashburton were two men drowned in the river, and one killed 
in a horse accident. These bodies were buried on the south side 
of the river, near where Mr J. Dixon now lives, but after a big 
fresh in the river a portion of the section was washed away, and 
the ends of the coffins were dug up and re-buried in what is known 
as the old cemetery, near the Police barracks. 

“The old cemetery was laid off when the Ashburton 
township was surveyed early in the ’Sixties. My father was one 
of the first buried in the old cemetery in 1866. I brought his 
headstone from Timaru in 1869. When we buried my father 
there were no fences round the cemetery, so we brought four 
posts and eight rails from Alford Forest and erected them to 
keep the stock off the grave. 

“T will give one instance of what the early settlers had 
to go through to give their friends and relations a Christian burial. 
When my father died at Alford Forest we had to ride to Anama 
Station to register the death, and then ride to Ashburton to arrange 
to have a grave dug; then to visit the late George Lea at Winch- 
more, he being the only carpenter within reach to arrange for 
a coffin. Mr Lea did most of that work in the district. Next 
we had to arrange for the conveyance of the body to Ashburton, 
and the only conveyance suitable belonged to Mr Taylor, Mount 
Somers, stepfather of Mr J. Hood, Mount Somers. 

“Mr John Hood drove the horse and conveyed the body 
to Ashburton. The followers were Messrs R. Irvine and H. R. 
Bell, two of my brothers and myself. Aficr the interment we had 
tea at Turton’s and returned to Alford Forest on horseback. 
Some corpses had to be conveyed by bullock dray.” 

The old cemetery, where so many of the pioneers are 
buried was closed and a new one set aside about two miles to 
the north of the old one. Cemeteries are under council control 
and are being gradually changed into the modern lawn type. 
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PLANTATIONS 


When Ashburton was just an accommodation house, trees 
were being planted there. On the north bank of the Ashburton 
River the accommodation house keeper, William Turton, assisted 
by his tour-year-old son, Ted, planted a group of poplar and 
bluegum trees. ‘That was in 1863. 

Ten years later, and ten miles northward. John Lambie 
settled on his farm, Kyle, at Chertsey. Lambie was a lover of 
trees, he also had an added motive. In order to induce farmers 
to plant trees, the Provincial Government offered two acres 
or £4 for every acre planted in trees. Lambie planted 100 acres 
in pinus radiata and bluegums. For this effort he received £400 
from the Provincial Government. 

Lambie had a number of firsts to his credit: First to plant 
a plantation in this district; first small farmer to become a member, 
then chairman of the South Rakaia Road Board, and later 
to hold the same positions on the Ashburton County Council; 
first in the district to dig a well from which local farmers drew 
water, thus saving a wearisome journey to the Rakaia River to 
carry water back in their tank-carts. He was one of the first 
to import a Walter A. Woods reaper and binder; reputedly the 
first local man to own a motor-car; was a staunch advocate of 
irrigation, and in 1900, officially opened the 12-mile Acton irriga- 
tion canal. 

These were all serious efforts, but John Lambie also had 
his lighter side. He was a good violin player and frequently gave 
his services to concerts and dances. His “ Rantin’ Rovin’ Robin’ ” 
always had his audience lustily singing with him. Rantin’ Rovin’ 
Robert Burns was a neighbour of the Lambies in Alloway, Ayr- 
shire, and John Lambie could recite long verses from Robert 
Burns's poems. He was also a friend of Thomas Bracken, 
author of “God Defend New Zealand,” and Bracken dedicated 
a poem to him. 

On October 3, 1913, he resigned from the County Council, 
and the following tribute proposed by J. C. Harper and H. 
Friedlander, was passed: “That the Council regrets exceedingly 
that Mr John Lambie has been compelled to resign his seat 
owing to continued ill-health, and places on record the valuable 
services he has rendered the Council during the years he has 
been a member of this body, especially the period he acted as 
Chairman.” 

John Lambie died on May 7, 1915. 

While Lambie was putting in single trees, John Cathcart 
Wason was planting plantations. Their green glory around Corwar 
Station, seen from miles away, looked like an oasis in a wilderness 
of tussock. Wason claimed that he planted more trees than 
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Cr. JOHN DAVIDSON, 


who was County Chairman 
from 1951 to 1954, and is 
believed to be the only 
County Chairman also to 
serve as Mayor of the princi- 
pal town in a County area. 


He was Mayor of Ashburton 
from 1959 to 1968. 


anyone else in New Zealand. Years later the first question he 
asked New Zealand visitors to his Scottish home, was “ How 
are the trees doing at Corwar.” The century-old oaks bordering 
his dream village at Barrhill are a living memorial to this ener- 
getic and imaginative pioneer. 

High winds demonstrated the need for tree planting. 
When a farmer saw his ploughed paddock whirled into his neigh- 
bour’s property, or his autumn wheat crop flattened by a blustery 
nor’wester, he felt that he would have to do something about it. 
That something was shelter belts—something quick growing. So 
endless pinus radiata plantations come into being. 

This need for shelter trees permeated to the County Council. 
In December, 1877, at the third meeting of the Council, a resolution 
was passed “‘ requesting the Government to vest in the Ashburton 
County Council the control and management of all the plantation 
reserves in the County.” The Council was shocked by the reply 
from the Under-Secretary of the General Lands Office, Welling- 
ton, advising the sale of these reserves. Quick came the reply 
from the Council in the form of a resolution moved by those 
stalwarts, Saunders and Wason: “In the opinion of this Council, 
the proposal of the Secretary of Crown Lands to dispose of the 
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plantations and other reserves of this County is clearly antagonistic 
to the welfare of the County, as such reserves are very desirable for 
plantation purposes in a large plain so devoid of trees, and should 
at once be placed under the control of the Council.” 

The Council’s reaction silenced the Government; the Council 
secured their reserves, and at their November, 1880 meeting, 
resolved that the sum of £1000 be granted for planting purposes, 
and a committee be appointed to select suitable sites. The com- 
mittee consisted of Messrs Walker (chairman), Coster, Jackson 
and Wright, and was empowered “ to negotiate for the acquisition 
of suitable blocks of land for planting purposes.” The committee 
decided “to expend the sum cf £1000 in planting 4000 acres or 
upwards in blocks of 20 acres or thereabouts.” 

By March 31, 1894, the Council had spent £6500 on forestry, 
with an estimated 1,250,000 trees in 2500 acres of plantations. 

So the unending task of plantation develcpment was begun, 
with continuing experiments. Present day practice favours gum, 
larch, oregon and the still favourite pinus radiata. Floods, fires, 
frosts, and norwest gales wreak their havoc; sawmills clean up 
the debris; replanting fills in the vacuum, borer and rabbits attack 
young trees. But the battle goes on. 


The first County Clerk, 
FREDERICK MAINWARING, 


who was appointed in 1877 
and retired in 1922, his 44 
years’ service possibly being 
a record in New Zealand 


local body history. 
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By 1902 3000 acres had been planted, and firebreaks 
ploughed through them. Today (1976) 4000 acres have been 
planted in pine, larch and Douglas fir. These plantations are 
administered by the County Forester. 

The August, 1975, wind-blow created considerable damage 
to plantations below 700 feet contour, but this is gradually being 
cleaned up and salvage logs have found a ready market in Japan 
and elsewhere. 

Although constituted in November, 1876, and holding its 
first meeting on January 6, 1877, the Council did not appoint its 
first Secretary, or County Clerk, until January 8, 1878. He was 
Frederick Mainwaring who had previously been secretary of 
the Education Board under the Canterbury Provincial Govern- 
ment. When he retired on May 1, 1922, the County Council 
granted him a year’s leave of absence on full pay, and the Council 
recorded in their minute book the following tribute: “ That we 
place on record the long and faithful service—44 years ago he 
was appointed to the position—and he has always carried out 
his duties with a high sense of duty. He was a man of strong 
individuality and rendered to the Council great and cheerful 
service. He had a wonderful memory, and could always be relied 
upon to answer any question regarding the progress of the 
County. It seemed as if his main aim in life was to contribute 
in some way to those he served and to the County as a whole.” 

Mr William Baxter, C.E., the first engineer to the County 
Council, was appointed on February 5, 1879. He also had a fine 
record. Two months after his appointment he had prepared plans 
on the Pudding Fill water race scheme. He recommended the 
use of pipes for his irrigation schemes and now. the County 
Council is considering the use of pipes. In all weathers — rain, 
hail or sunshine, winter and summer. Baxter travelled around the 
County, journeying long distances in his horse and trap. 

On May 18, 1905 he resigned. He died three years later. 
On September 4, 1908, the County Council placed on record 
the following tribute: ‘“ That this Council places on record the 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered by the late Engineer 
—Mr Baxter during his long term of office in so faithfully and 
successfully carrying out the water supply and other important 
works entrusted to his care, and sympathises with Mrs Baxter 
and family.” 

In 1879 Mr Baxter aprointed Charles Morrison as Inspector 
of Works, and on May 2, 1883 he was appointed by the Council 
as Ranger for the Upper District. After Mr Baxter’s retirement, 
Morrison became County Overseer. On October 4, 1912, he was 
admitted as a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and 
in that year he became the County Engineer. On February 2, 
1923, he retired and was granted 12 months’ leave on full pay. 
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In the following year Alfred A. Fooks became the County 
Engineer. He was the sen of Charles E. Fooks who did contract 
engineering work for the Ashburton Road Board, and later was 
a member of the Board. 

In his youth he worked as draughtsman for B. W. Mount- 
fort, Christchurch architect who designed a number of the 
Christchurch Gothic buildings. He later joined the firm of 
Fooks and Sons, surveying roads, planning water races, and 
designing public buildings. He enlisted in the E Squadron of 
the Eighth Contingent for the South African War where he rose 
to the rank of Captain. On his return he joined the Ashburten 
Mounteds. He also became secretary of the Trotting Club, 
the Racing Club, Tinwald Domain Board, and clerk and surveyor 
to the Longbeach Road Board and Wakanui River Board. While 
holding these positions, he laid out a number of country roads. 

Mr Fooks came into office in time to face the paving 
plan of the Highways Board. 

His task was to make straight the way for this leap-forward 
paving programme. Focks and his assistant, Harry Vezey, had 


sopnemna casera 


Ashburton Historical Society 


An East Street view late last century, with the stately oak 

trees that now give character to the main street only newly 

planted. The view to the north shows the Tancred Street level 
crossing in the middle distance. 
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their hands full, but he did his duties faithfully and well until 
his retirement in May, 1933. 

Tremendous changes have taken place during the Council’s 
first 100 years, with the rate of change accclerating during the 
past 50 years with the impact of efficient transport and com- 
munications. 

Little more than 50 years ago, the first rural mail delivery 
services were begun, abvut the time the Ashburton Electric Power 
Board was formed and began its task cf providing a reticulation 
network throughout the County. Telephone service began about 
the turn of the century, but the County Council decision in 
September, 1903, to pay half the cost cf telephone extension 
costs in the County did most to ease the isolation of the rural 
community. By mid 1904 lines had been extended to Waterton 
and Longbeach and a vear later telephone service had been pro- 
vided to Highbank, Rekaia, Dorie, Wakanui, Riverside, Green- 
street, Carew, Ealing and Lismore. Methven was not linked until 
1910. By 1927 there were 1500 subscribers in the Borough and 
County. 

The coming of the motor-car in the first three decades 
of this century also brought social changes as well as a demand 
for better roads. An Ashburton auctioneer, Henry Stephenson, 
is thought to be one of the earlist car owners in 1903, and by 1912 
there were 450 cars and motor-cycles registered with the County 
Council. ‘Twelve years iater there were 3500 in he district. 


The Council was reluctant to take over responsibility for 
roads maintenance, and the Road Boards had divided views, 
but the Council, after three years of intermittent discussion 
changed its stand. In May, 1924, it assumed control of 337 miles 
of main County roads and recommended 243 miles of these 
as main highways. Only 139 were accepted in this category. 

That year, 1934, there were 1850 miles of roads in the 
County, but only 1100 miles were shingled. 

The petrol engine was also revolutionising farm work 
in the second and third decades cf this century. Steam traction 
engines were in use as early as 1907 drawing ploughs, but ground 
compaction was a serious disadvantage and horses were the most 
commen source of power. As late as 1930, three years after the 
first tractor made its appearance in the County, draught horses 
sold at up to £100 each. By 1928 there were 267 tractors in the 
County and the old way of farm life was ending. 


Mechanisation of Council work has also progressed during 
the past half century, with the Council’s fleet of vehicles today 
numbering 105, including 15 graders, four loaders, two vans, 27 
heavy and 47 light trucks and vans, and seven cars. In addition 
there is a vehicle transporter, a bitumen sprayer and a shingle 
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crusher. A new shingle crusher costing $150,000 is being manu- 
factured. 

By coincidence, Council staff in its centenary year numbers 
100. made up of 11 administrative and clerical, nine engineering, 
two inspectors and 78 works department. 

The assistant-County Clerk is Mr A. G. Johnston, and 
the assistant engineers, Mr M. A. Rickard (design), and Mr J. L. 
Mitchell (construction). The health and building inspector is 
Mr D. M. Burridge and the noxious weeds inspector is Mr H. 
C. Morris 


THE FUTURE 


On the eve of its second century, the future role of the 
Council in local government is clouded. ‘“‘ Moves made in recent 
years by the Government indicate that local government, as we 
have known it over the past half century, may well be modified 
in the not too distant future. With the present single-tier system 
of local administration changed to a two- or even three-tier sys- 
tem, regionally dominated,” says the County Chairman, Mr 
S. J. Letham. 

At a time when Government policy is to encourage larger 
regional groupings, the County and Ashburton Borough Councils 
are seeking to have the district designated as a region, rather than 
be included in a larger regional grouping with North or South 
Canterbury bodies. 

Whatever changes this might bring, Mr Letham does not 
see the County becoming industrialised, apart from the greater 
processing of primary products. However, there are prospects 
of extensions to existing lucerne dehydration plants that have 
been set up in the past decade and further processing of meat 
and vegetables. Irrigation is capable of tremendous increases in 
production, possibly for frozen vegetable industry production and 
detailed studies are being made into the establishing of a sugar 
beet industry in the County. 

With New Zealand increasingly dependent on farm pro- 
duction for its overseas income—76 per cent. coming from this 
source last year—the Ashburton County, provided the investment 
incentive is given, is capable, more than most other regions, of 
Sharply increasing production. 

Looking to the future, Mr Letham recognises the import- 
ance of fertiliser use and good farm and stock management, but 
he sees the key to major production increases arising from irriga- 
tion expansion in existing areas and into new districts. The 
County, fully aware of the competing demands for water for 
varied uses, is well ahead with planning for conserving water. 
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It has tentative plans for a piped water supply for part of the 
area between the Ashburton and Rakaia Rivers, a scheme that 
has been estimated to cost about $7m. 


“One of the most important side advantages to this deve- 
lopment will be the supply of good quality potable water to the 
rural dwelling, so many of which, at the present time, have 
to supplement their domestic needs from the highly polluted 
stockwater race,” says Mr Letham. 


The most dramatic development in the County in recent 
years has been the flood of tourists to the foothills areas with the 
opening of the Mount Hutt Ski Field near Methven, transforming 
the formerly sleepy township, which was named after a Perthshire 
district in Scotland, into a tourist resort. A licensed restaurant, 
tourist shops and motels are effects that are transforming Methven 
from ski-field development. This boom is continuing apace and 
has made demands on the Council for improved roading and 
changes in town planning requirements. ‘There is also under 
development a tourist village to accommodate up to 200 and 
a ski academy, which will have a cosmopolitan attendance. 
Mount Somers, not far along the inland tourist highway from 
Methven is also benefiting from the ski-field development. 


For the future, two main functions of the Ashburton County 
Council will be irrigation and water suppiy. The county’s topo- 
graphy lends itself to the continued development of such schemes, 
water in the foothills and a gradual fall to the sea providing good 
gravity flow. 

At present the Council operates 3000 miles of water races, 
taking 250 cusecs of water during peak periods. If the races 
were piped, the use would be down to about 14 cusecs. The 
County Clerk, John Burns, says: “‘ Water is the life blood of 
the County and must be protected. In the years to come it will 
be Council policy to provide good, clean potable water to every 
farm and homestead in the plains area. Plans have already been 
drawn up to provide the area between Ashburton and Rakaia 
rivers. 

“Trrigation has future possibilities and already small local 
schemes are being administered by the County. These are apart 
from the Government schemes such as Mayfield-Hinds, Valetta- 
Tinwald, and Ashburton-Lyndhurst and the projected Barrhill 
and the Rakaia schemes.” 


Finance has not been a great problem to the County. 
Today the County’s total revenue is approaching $4,000,000. The 
rating revenue represents 16 per cent. of the maximum allowed. 
In this respect it must be one of the lowest rating counties in the 
country. Its administration remains at a high level. It is one 
of the rural ccunties which has introduced instalment rating. 
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This has only been possible by the hiring of computer time from 
the Computer Bureau. 

In recent years Rural Housing Loans have been introduced, 
and have proved popular. The main problem is shortage of 
loan finance from the Government, but the County has been 
reasonably well treated in this respect. 


Most capital items such as new bridging have been met 
from revenue. Water supply loans for Methven, Rakaia, Chertsey, 
Fairton and Mount Somers have been raised. More are in the 
pipeline. 

Only two years after its establishment, the County Council 
played a small part in the Rakaia-Methven branch railway line, 
which began as a private business enterprise but was not success- 
ful, and was taken over by the Railways Department in 1884. 
The line helped develop Methven as a cropping centre, a role 
it still fulfils today, but in recent years with the growth of road 
transport, the business of the branch line has fallen away and 
six months ago the line closed. The Council has made application 
to the Department to acquire most of the Department’s property 
in Methven for industrial and other purposes. 


In the past few decades, the Council has carried out an 
extensive road sealing programme, which to date has resulted 
in 43 per cent. of County formed roads being sealed. Sharp in- 
creases in cost of sealing have slowed down the programme, but 
the Council hopes eventually to seal up to 70 per cent. of the 
roads. Changes in heavy transport are also likely to require 
upgrading of some County roads. The Council has given bridge 
replacement a high priority, but here again increasing costs and 
shortage of finance in the past few years have slowed this work. 


The capital value of the County in its centenary year is 
$337,150,000, and the population 11,050. There are 3000 rate- 
payers. The sheep population of the County is estimated at 
2,400,000. 


In its first year of existence, the County Council made 
a grant to buy trees for the Ashburton Domain. A century later, 
the Council is beautifying an almost one mile section of State 
Highway on the northern approach to the borough as a centennial 
planting project. The County is also giving the borough and 
the people of the district, a handsome architectural addition to 
the town in the tower to house the former Post Office clock. 
This will be formally transferred to the Borough Council during 
the County’s centennial celebrations. ‘The handsome 63 feet 
landmark on Baring Square near the County Chambers will 
form a focal centre to give character and identity to the town 
during its second century. 
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Members of the Council, 1976. 


‘Chairman: Mr S. J, Letham. 


Deputy-Chairman: Cr. W. A. Hart. 


Committee Chairmen: 


Finance and Reserves: Cr. Hart. 


Works: Cr J. Irwin. 


Riding Members: 
Ashburton: Cr R. P. Davidson. 


Mount Hutt: Crs W. A. Hart, J. Irwin. 


Mount Somers: Cr N. S. Murdoch and Cr R. E. Buick. 
Rangitata: Cr G. T. Askin and Cr K. M. Baxter. 

South Rakaia: Cr. S. J, Letham and Cr. I. H. Thomson. 
Upper Ashburton: Cr W. A. Franks and Cr R. H. Bell. 


Wakanui: Cr J. Brand. 


W. C. Walker 
H. Friedlander 
E. G. Wright 
C. J. Harper 


J. Lambie 

J. Cairns : 
A. Drummond 
C. Reid 

W.T. Lill... 
W. G. Gallagher 
A. Horsey 

J. Ca 


Ir _— = 
H. C. B. Withell .... 


J. Moore 


1877—1893 
1893—1895 
1895—1899 
1899—1908 
1912—1917 
1908—1912 
LoL 7—I1920 

..... 1920 
1920-—1922 
1922—1924 
1924—1926 
1926—1928 
1928—1930 
L930—193Z 
1944—1946 
1932—1934 


County Chairmen 


D. J. Morrow 
F. Frampton 
H. J. Crothers 
S. P. Taylor 
C. A. Campion 
M. S. Turton 
H. A. Harrison 
M. D. McDowell 
J. Davidson 
G. Callaghan 
E. T. Grigg .... 
E. S. Barnes 
N. S. Murdoch 
R. E. Buick .... 
K. M. Baxter 
S. J. Letham 


1934—1936 
1936—1938 
1938—1940 
1940—1943 
1943—1944 
1946—1947 
1947—1949 
1949—1951 
1951—1954 
1954—1956 
1956—1958 
1958—1960 
1960—1963 
1963—1967 
1967—1973 
19'73— 
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. C. Walker 
G. Wright 
C. Wason 
N. Mackie 
Bullock .... 
Reed 
. Saunders .... 
Polhill . 
S. Coster 
. Cameron 


ms 


OmmPono- 


J. Grigg 


J. Jackson 
J. Lambie 


H. T. Winter 
H. Friedlander 


C. J. Harper 


J. Magson .... 
A. McFarlane 


T. Taylor 

D. McLean 

G. W. Leadley 
J. Holmes 


J. Brown _.... 
W. McMillan 
H. G. Baker 
J. Johnston 
D. Williamson 
E. Richards 
S. S. Chapman 
M. Stitt a 
E. Herring .... 
G. Buckley 
W. Morgan .... 
J. Studholme 


F. J. Milton 
T. Harrison 
W. Nosworthy 
J. C. N. Grigg 


W. J. Dickie 
E. Gates 
J. Cairns 
C. Reid 


Councillors 
1876—1893 W. T. Lill -... 
1876—1902 G. Murdocn 
1876—1879 
1876—1878 H. J. Harrison 
1876—1884 A. Drummond 
1876—1879 T. J. S. Doherty 
1876—1881 W. G. Gallagher 
1876—1878 A. Horsey 
1878—1893 H. Maginness 
1878—1884 W. Lochhead 
1890—1898 W. W. Goodwin 
1878—1884 J. Bruce 
1887—1896 
1879—1890 A. J. Magson 
1881—1884 T. Blackley 
1898—1913 F. Frampton 
1881—1884 
1881—1884 H. C. B. Withell 
1887—1895 W. R. Turton 
1899—1905 J. Brown ..... 
1908—1914 D. J. Morrow 
1884—1908 J. Moore .... 
1910—1917 A. T. Lilley 
1884—1887 T. S. Harrison 
1882—1884 J. Lambie ..... 
1894—1896 R. Houston .... 
1882—1885 H. J. Crothers 
1884—1887 J. Carr _ 
1885—1887 H. E. Jessep 
1887—1888 R. W. Wightman 
1898—1900 S. P. Taylor 
1887—1893 J. Bland _ 
1888—1893 C. A. Campion 
1890—1890 J. Lowery .... 
1893—1902 A. N. Grigg .... 
1893—1899 A. Doig = 
1893—1898 H. H. Hood .... 
1896—1911 M. S: Turton 
1895—1908 H. A. Harrison 
1896—1899 M. D. McDowell 
1899—1902 H. A. MacKenzie 
1900—1917 J. S. Morgan 
1902—1905 A. G. Holmes 
1907—1909 L. L. Richards 
1911—1915 E. S. Barnes 
1902—1905 J. Davidson 
1902—1905 R. Oakley .... 
1905—1905 J. J. Johnston 
1905—1907 G. Callaghan 
1909—1911 E. T. Grigg 
1915—1917 J. Langley a 
1905—1914 A. G. Rawlinson .... 
1905—1910 R. E. Buick 
1905—1920 
1908—1911 F. W. Allan .... 
1914—1925 J. Allen 


19 I—1932 


..- 1911—1917 


1920—1923 
1913—1920 
1914—1920 
1914—1917 
1917—1947 
1917—1932 
1917—1923 
1917—1921 
1917—1923 
1920—1920 
1926—1929 
1920—1925 
1920—1924 
1920—1926 
1929—1942 
1920—1956 
1921—1922 
1922—1923 
1923—1938 
1923—1943 
1923—1926 
19231926 
1924—1939 
1925—1938 
1925—1944 
1926—1951 
1926—1932 
1932—1935 
1932—1966 
1932—1947 
1935—1944 
1938—1941 
1938—1940 
1939—1941 
19411944 
1941—1947 
1941—1950 
1942—1971 
1943—1956 
19441953 
1944—1947 
1944—1949 
1947—1963 
1947—1959 
1947—1950 
1948—1956 
1949—1965 
1950—1968 
1950—1962 
1951—1959 
1953—1959 
1962— 

1956—1961 
1956—1962 
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COUNCILLORS (continued) 
N. S. Murdoch ..... 1956— J. Irwin _ ... 1965— 
S. M. A. Chaffey .... 1959—1962 W. A. Hart ... 1965— 
A. D. McLauchlan ..... 1959—1965 R. P. Davidson .... 1966— 
J. Blair _ .... 1960—1968 R. H. Bell — .... ... 1968— 
D. J. R. Harrison ..... 1962—1974 W. A. Franks .... 1968— 
K. M. Baxter ... 1961— J. Brand... ... 1971— 
S. J. Letham ... 1962— I. H. Thomson... 1974— 
G. T. Askin .... ... 1963— 
' County Clerks 
F. Mainwaring .... 1878—1922 C. L. J. Campbell .... 1948—1963 
G. Kelly... .... 1922—1948 J. H. Burns .... 1963— 
County Engineers 
W. Baxter .... ... 1879—1905 A. A. Fooks .... 1924—1933 
C. Morrison -. 1912—1925 H. A. Vezey .... 1934—1945 
C. F. Dyer (Acting) 1923—1925 R. L. Lindsay .... 1945—1969 


(Asst) 1925—1925 D. G. Thomson ....._ 1969— 
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= CELEBRATIONS — : 
% M% 
: : 
* NOVEMBER 26: * 
x a % 
* 4.00 p.m. Official dedication of Ashburton Town Clock. — # 
KS Speakers: County Chairman (Mr S. J. Letham) * 
" and Mayor (Mr D. O. Digby). x 
: , 
% 8.00 p.m. COUNTY CENTENNIAL FUNCTION: * 
* Speakers: County Chairman (Mr S. J. Letham), * 
% Member cf Parliament for South Canterbury x 
* (Mr R. L. G. Talbot), the Chairman of Ward 12 *¥ 
* Counties’ Association (Mr A. D. Talbot). * 
* we 
%* NOVEMBER 27: Ka 
% 1.30 p.m. Cavalcade of the Past: * 
x Moore Street to Showgrounds. * 
we , me 
% 7.00 p.m. County Staff Dinner. sy 
i” ; we 
* 8.00 p.m. Centennial Ball. * 
x Mt. Hutt Memorial Hall, Methven. Sy 
Dy ky 
% < 
* NOVEMBER 28: B 
¢ ue 
% 11.00 am. Combined Thanksgiving Service, St. Stephen’s 
% Church, conducted by the Rev. H. G. Bartlett (pre- # 
Sy sident, Ashburton Ministers’ Association.). % 
* Address by Mr A. J. Nicoll; *% 
> Lessons: County Chairman (Mr S. J. Letham) * 
% and Cr. R. P. Davidson. % 
sf SO 
* Noon Field Day of Vintage Machinery. * 
EI Tinwaid Domain. % 
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Bruce Printing Company 
Ashburton. 
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